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A. F. Hussander, Architect, Chicago 
basement 


\ type of building that is favored by the Chicago board of education 
It is admirably adapted for school work 
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ALBERT R. SABIN PUBLIC SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL 


It is of fireproof construction, three stories in height and has no 
Basements are not considered necessary or advisable in Chicago. (See page 48.) 


safe Construction of School Buildings 


A Congressman in his dedicatory address at 
the opening of a new school said, that if that 
school were the means of saving but one boy the 
money invested in it would have been well spent. 
A taxpayer who had heard the address spoke to 
the Congressman after the 
ished and said: 


exercises had fin- 


“Congressman, this building cost $200,000. 
Don’t you think that that is a rather large sum 
to spend, as you said, for possibly but one boy ?” 

“Not if that boy were my son,” replied the 
Congressman. 

That is where it strikes home. 
ble with other people’s lives but when it comes 
to our own or to that of anyone that is near and 
dear to us it is a different story. If your son is 
worth an investment of $200,000 then it is fair 
to presume that any other child is worth an 
equal sum to its parents. A heavy responsibility, 
therefore, rests on that individual or that body 
in whose hands rests the safety of the lives and 
health of our school children. This responsi- 
bility cannot be evaded or shifted regardless ot 
how the law may view the matter. Unfortu 
nately our laws do not keep sufficiently abreast 
of the times and the mere fact that adequate 
legal penalties are not provided by law cannot 
be held to relieve any person or persons of their 
clear moral obligations. If a school building is 
erected in violation of the known principles of 
safety applicable to such a form of construction, 
and if a child loses its life by reason of such 
neglect, then the person under whose authority 


We will gam- 


William Walter Johnston, Ph. B., LL. B. 


the building was erected is responsible. The 
time is fast approaching when the law will de- 
mand a penalty for such neglect. We have suc- 
ceeded in inflicting prison terms on reckless 
automobile drivers for manslaughter, why not 
the same penalty for those who carelessly or in- 
differently subject our little ones 
nary hazards? 

Happily, the standard of construction for 
school buildings has been greatly raised during 
the past two decades. It is only a comparatively 
few years ago that school buildings were about 
on the same par with prison buildings, appar- 
ently so at least. A great light has dawned on 
us as to school buildings, altho as to prison 
buildings we are yet struggling in the darkness. 
The marked improvement in the beauty, dura- 
bility and safety of our school buildings in the 
last twenty years is cause 


to extraordi- 


for great rejoicing. 
That there is room for still greater improve 
ment is evident to anyone who has ever used his 
faculties of observation or given any time and 
thought to the subject. It will be my purpose 
to outline in a brief manner the essential factors 
that enter into the 
buildings, and to give you in a crystallized form 


safe construction of school 


as nearly as possible the consensus of opinion 
as to what are the known principles underlying 
the subject. 

In all branches of human endeavor we must 
recognize a certain psychological impulse that 
tends to keep the race moving along well defined 
paths of action. Every traveller has observed 
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this in whatever part of the country or the world 
he has been in. It is traceable in the persistence 
of certain types of buildings and vehicles, cer 
tain styles of dress, odd customs and manners, 
and so on. In Philadelphia, for example, it is 
customary to build new dwellings with an over- 
hanging bathroom, altho just why is not appar- 
ent to the rest of the country. In Java the 
thatched roof cottage of the native is built just 
like every other thatched roof cottage altho any 
other of a dozen different methods might have 
equal effect. In Ireland the peasant still drives 
the jaunting car, probably for no other reason 
than that his ancestors drove the same sort of a 
vehicle before him. 

It is this fact, I believe, that accounts in large 
measure for the reluctance of the public in gen- 
eral to alter its style of architecture and its 
methods of building construction. It is only 
thru frightful object lessons that, as a people, 
we perceive the necessity of adopting new styles 
of buildings to safeguard life and property. 
While many of our school buildings today typify 
the best conceivable meaus of fire protection and 
fire prevention, it is nevertheless a fact that 
many more are wofully inadequate in almost 
every essential of safe construction. Our coun- 
try schools especially are insanitary, uncom- 
fortable, and unsafe for occupancy. Fletcher 
B. Dresslar in writing on the subject of rural 


schools said:' “Most of the older rural school- 


1Rural Schoolhouses and Grounds by Fletcher B. 
Dresslar, Bulletin No. 12, 1914, U. 8. Bureau of Educa 
tion. 
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houses are cheap, ugly, uncomfortable, insani- 
tary, badly ventilated, poorly heated and lighted, 
with no conveniences for school work, and with 
inadequate and filthy toilets and privies, or with 
none.” Doubtless conditions have changed some- 
what since this was written, nevertheless it is 4 
striking arraignment of those public institutions 
where the flower of American youth is supposed 
to receive its education. 

I suppose that such buildings are tolerated on 
the same theory that fire-trap theaters, halls, 
hotels, ete., are tolerated 
viz., that life in a small community is of les; 
importance than life in a large city. Absurd as 
this theory may appear when thus bluntly ex 
pressed, it nevertheless persists to a remarkable 
degree, as a careful study of building laws thru- 
out the United States will readily demonstrate. 
In my work of preparing building laws I found 
that this idea either openly expressed or covertly 
nourished was a serious obstacle to getting ade 
quate legislation for the protection of the lives 
and health of people living in small commun- 
ities. 

The problem of providing for the safety of 
life in school buildings is a two-fold one. The 
lives of pupils may be endangered either by 
some sudden calamity such as fire or the col- 
lapse of the building, or thru unhealthful, in 
sanitary conditions that result in serious illness 
or even in death. As it is impracticable to treat 
both aspects of this problem under one head I 
shall devote my attention in this article to a 
discussion of the means of safeguarding life 
from the dangers of fire, and of panic incident 
to an alarm of fire. Fire in all times has ex 
acted its sacrificial toll from all classes of people, 
and many thousands of lives have been immo 
lated at its altar. Our chief concern should be 
to be guided by the lessons of the past, and to 
so construct our school buildings that such sacri 
fices shall be unnecessary. 

When the erection of a school building is 
contemplated the first thought should be for the 
safety of the children. 


small communities, 


The slogan to be adopted 
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Ly all school boards should always be, “Never 
mind the building; get the children out.” The 
problem then resolves itself into a question of 
how to get the children out of the building in 
case of emergency. At first thought this seems 
as tho it should be a very simple proposition. 
As a matter of fact, however, it has engaged the 
best brains and talent of the country for a long 
A school is built for certain 
purposes and should be so constructed as to give 


period of years. 
those purposes the fullest expression. Cost must 
be taken into consideration, location, land 
values, heating, lighting and ventilation, and a 
thousand other matters and things. The prob 
lem of egress is incidental to the main purpose, 
This fact should 


never be lost sight of at any stage; and, in the 


but is nevertheless paramount. 


final analysis, everything if necessary should be 
sacrificed for it. 


When carefully 


considered the problem of 
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egress presents but one simple idea, to get the 
children out of the building without any pani 
or confusion in the quickest, easiest way. Let 
the building burn, or at any rate leave that mat 
ter to the fire department, and get the childre: 
out. While intrinsically a simple proposition 
taken by itself, yet when all other factors ar 
taken into consideration becomes a very com 
plex matter. There are problems of cost, poli: 
ing and maintenance, convenience, heating, di 
cipline, child psychology, control, ete., all of 
which must be duly accounted for before the 
solution can be attained. As a matter of fact 
all of these phases of the problem have received 
the most painstaking, intensive study by expert 
in many different lines. It is thru their efforts 
that we can congratulate ourselves on having 
finally reached fairly definite conclusions. Thx 
safeguarding of lif 
are more or less fixed and definite, and school 


principles involved in the 


architects and engineers are, on this point at 
least, in pretty fair accord. 

Safe means of egress may be provided for in 
many different ways, depending always on the 
design and construction of the building. It 
would be reckless to draw plans for a school 
building and say that such plans and only such 
plans provide for adequate means of egress in 
I have carefully examined 
the plans of many of our modern school build 
ings. Most of them handle the problem of egress 
in an admirable manner, altho some I think are 
open to criticism. 


case of emergency. 


The plans that I studied were 
all for widely different types of buildings neces 
sitating an entirely different arrangement of the 


exits, yet they showed that no matter how the 
building was designed it was possible to provide 


for a thoroly safe and adequate system of exits. 
For this very reason it is essential that the gen 
eral principles underlying the whole problem 
should be thoroly understood. They can then be 
applied to the execution of any design, or any 
type of building. 

I am assuming for the purposes of this diseus 


sion that we are all alive to the dangers of fire 
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and panic in schools. It would be interesting to 
review the mans school fires in which school 
children have been killed or burned to death 
but that is somewhat apart from my purpos 
here. The important fact to be learned from 
these various disasters is that the danger from 
panic is almost as much to be feared as the dan 
ger from the fire itself. This truth has been 
expressed so many times that I may be guilty 
of repeating a mere truism. The justification 
for the repetition is the difficulty of realizing 
the full import and meaning of this truth. He 
less one has himself actually been in a panic it 
is hard for him to adequately comprehend its 
meaning. I was in a panic just once, a rather 
mild affair after all, but as my experience may 
throw some light on the subject I will take the 
liberty of reciting it. 

[ was sitting in a rather large motion picture 
house during a performance. ‘The house was 
crowded and the space back of the seats, wher 
standing was permitted, was filled. Suddenly 
there was a scuffling in the rear of the hall and 
someone cried, “Fire.” On the instant the audi 
ence rose as one man. A murmur spread thru 
the hall, rapidly increasing in pitch and volume 
until there was a wild medley of screaming 
women, shouting men and erying children. 
There was a rush for the rear exits. Involun 
tarily the panic of the crowd seized me. I could 
not see any smoke or fire but there was an 
ominous atmosphere of impending doom about 
me, and I had a queer sinking feeling at the 
heart. There was no chance of escaping thru 
the rear exits for the passageway was already 
blocked by the struggling crowd. I noticed, how 
ever, a door at the side and a little in front of 
me. It responded to my pressure and I stepped 
out into the air and darkness only to find my 
self in an areaway with a brick wall about as 
high as my head directly in front of me. This 
I sealed easily and, feeling myself safe, I turned 
about to see if I could be of any help to others. 
A portion of the crowd seeing my escape had 
followed me, and women and children were ery 
ing and endeavoring to climb up the wall. I 
helped a number up until a gradient was discov- 
ered leading from the areaway to the ground. 
This solved the difficulty and the crowd easily 
passed up the gradient to safety. 

I don’t suppose the whole affair lasted more 
than three or four minutes. Fortunately no on 
was hurt but many were badly scared. ‘To me 
it was a striking lesson on the dangers of panic, 
and I doubt if I could ever have been brought 
to a realization of it in any other manner. It 
is of course not the danger of the thing itself; 
it is the fear of it that possesses men’s souls and 
robs them of their reason. And for this reason, 
simple, customary means of egress must be ready 
at hand. The quickest way to quell a fire panic 
is to relieve the pressure from within. Let the 
people get out quickly by the most usual and 
customary methods and the panic will be over as 
quickly as it arose. Panic varies inversely as 
the restriction of movement from the center; 
consequently, the slightest obstacles or impedi 
ments to the movement of the mass must be 
guarded against. In other words, all exits, 
doors, stairways, corridors, ete., should be as 
nearly “foolproot” as possible. 

In school buildings the necessity of immediate 
access to a safe means of egress is perhaps mor 
apparent than in some other classes of build 
ings. Children cannot be expected to act with 
the same degree of control as adults, altho 
that is little enough at times. For this reason 
it is imperative that the usual means of ingress 
and egress to and from the building must be 
used for emergency exit. This fact alone rules 
out the outside stairway fire escape. In the past 
every thought of emergency exit converged on a 
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his is a view of an outside fire escape at the ninth and tenth stories of the Asch Building, taken imme- 


diately after the disastrous fire there on March 25, 1911, 


their lives This picture is inserted here to show what 


in which over 150 persons, most of them girls, lost 


may happen to an outside stairway fire escape 1n case ot 


fire Che folly of trusting to such a precarious means of egress is apparent. 


means of desceut outside of the building. ‘Ther 
may be some merit in outside fire escapes, there 
is in most things; but as applied to school build 
ings it is entirely lacking.* 

When we had progressed sufficiently to diseard 
the old ladder type of fire escape and adopted the 
stairway type, there was a general feeling of 
satisfaction that at last a safe means of emer 
gency exit had been evolved. Further effort 
along this line was merely in the direction of 
making minor improvements, such as counter 
weighting the lowest flight, altering the pitch, 


standardizing the treads and risers, ete. There 


In my article on Means of Egress the Vital Problem 


in Building Construetion, published in the June num 
ber, 1914, of the Architect and Engineer of California, 
I expressed a somewhat different view as to outside 


stairway fire escapes. It is true that an outside stair 
Way properly constructed might be a safe means of 


emergency egress provided that it were continuously 
used as the usual and customary means of ingress and 
egress This, however, is searcely ever possible; and 
for this reason, in the light of a further study of the 


subject, I am inclined to discourage the use of outside 
fire escapes and favor the use of a properly protected 
system of exits within the building In Chicago there 
is a marked tendency to substitute the interior en 
closed stairway, and there is no question that it is 
infinitely more practical in every way 
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caused the rapid progre f the fire 


seemed to be magic in the words “fire escape.” 
The picture of the devouring flames, the dense 
clouds of smoke, the excitement and confusion, 
and then thru it all the “human fly” leisurely 
descending the perilous heights, appealed to the 
imagination. There is a thrill about it; a 
punch that “knoeks you out,” so to speak. Who 
could question the practicability of such a mar- 
velous device? But it is this very fire escape 
that does the mischief. Its presence invokes a 
false sense of security. There are too many 
risks to be taken, risks that are absolutely un- 
warranted from any point of view. Outside fire 
escapes should never be tolerated in any schoo] 
building, new or old. The best school buildings 
today are without these dangerous appendages; 
sufficient means of egress are provided within 
the building. There is even no excuse for them 
on old buildings. If an old school building is 
not safe without fire escapes it is not safe with 
them. 

Concerning tower fire escapes there is yet a con 
siderable divergence of opinion. The fire tower 
is designed to provide a safe means of egress on 
the exterior of the building. There is no ques- 
tion that it is an effectual protection against fire 
when once its shelter has been gained; but it is 
open to serious objections. There is the diffi 
culty of policing and maintenance including 
lighting, for if properly constructed it is entirely 
enclosed except for the entrance doors. But 
the strongest objection is that it is an unusual 
mode of egress. The safest means of egress 1s 
by the route that one is accustomed to use in 
going in and out of the building; and, such be- 
ing the case, proper accommodation for emer 
gency exit should always be had by and thru the 
ordinary means of ingress and egress. 

Is it really possible to provide ample and safe 
means of egress on the inside of the building? 
Decidedly, and this too regardless of ‘the height 
of the building or the number of occupants. 
New York City, for example, has an eight-story, 
basement and roof playground high school build- 
ing in sucecesstul operation. It was built to 
accommodate 2,750 pupils, but is now actually 
oceupied by 5,400 pupils. Yet the stairway ar- 
rangements are such that the pupils easily leave 
the building within the limit of three minutes 
and a half, notwithstanding that in one instance 
the fire drill signal was given during the change 
in classes. 


Continued on Page 54) 
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The cuts displayed in connection with this 
article give a visual representation of the phy- 
sical features of a rural school which embodies 
in its plan some of the recent ideas of rural 
progress. The work rooms for manual training, 
agriculture, and domestic science, the social 
hall for adults, and the cottage for the teachers 
are all features valuable but 
which, as yet, have not been generally included 
in the specifications for rural school plants. 
And it is not the purpose of this article to urge 
the acceptance of the plan here presented as a 
model for the country at large. The writer is 
aware of the fact that financial 
would make it impracticable in many parts of 
the country. But such limitations are not pro- 
hibitive in Central California, where farm valu- 
ations range from $14,000 in some counties to 
$29,000 in others, in contrast with a valuation 
of less than $6,000 for the country at large, 
and taxable property in school districts fre- 
quently runs in value from $200,000 to $600,000. 
The Bullard district is sparsely settled and 
newly developed, the district having been cre- 
ated in 1916, and yet it has a property valuation 
of $220,000, and its school plant was secured by 
a regular bond issue of $15,000 unanimously 
voted by the people of the district. 

The plant was laid out and approved by the 
faculty of the Fresno State Normal School and 
the county superintendent of schools, the trust- 
ees of the Bullard district having previously 
agreed to this, as well as to the supervision of 
the school by the normal school, which should 
use it as a training school for teachers. 

Several things were kept in mind in planning. 
One was efficiency in rural education, another 
was community development, and a third was 
that this particular school should serve as a kind 
of model for other districts of this region that 
were planning new school buildings. 


recognized as 


limitations 


To secure the first of these ends the building 
was planned to give work of the type that would 
meet the needs of the rural people. Manual 
training, domestic science, and agriculture were 
added to the course of study, and facilities were 
provided for handling them in a satisfactory 
manner, by including workrooms equipped for 


BULLARD RURAL TRAINING SCHOOL, FRESNO, CA 


THE BULLARD SCHOOL 


C. L. Phelps, Head of the Training Department, Normal School, Fresno, Cal. 


these subjects. The other classrooms are ordi- 
nary standard rooms. 

Community development was provided for by 
incorporating in the building plans two very im- 
portant parts—an auditorium and a teachers’ 
cottage. The general plan of the building is 
such that community meetings can be held even 
while school is in session with very little inter- 
ference with regular school work. The auditor- 
ium is separated from the classrooms by arcades 
ten feet wide, and has its own separate entrance. 

The auditorium is used mainly for evening 
meetings. It is fully lighted by electricity with 


an indirect. system, and is wired for moving 


pictures. The machine belonging to the normal 
school is used, and the only expense to the dis- 
trict is the rental of the films. 


dressing rooms make the auditorium 


The stage and 
a good 
place for programs of all kinds, including ama- 















teur theatricals. It is seated with good folding 
chairs fastened together in threes. 


The 


classrooms and the teachers’ offices, so that the 


workrooms are adjacent to the regular 
teachers can supervise the work readily, whether 
it is in the regular classroom, the workroom, or 
in both at once. 

The manual training department is fitted up 
with four Sheldan double benches, complete cab- 
inets for tools, and a standard working equip- 
ment for eight pupils at a time. A store room 
for lumber and completed work adjoins the man- 
ual training room. 

This workroom also planned to accommo 
date all the indoor demonstration work in agri- 
culture. A sink and shelves placed so as to 
have advantageous lighting were included for 
this purpose. The cost of equipment for this 
room was one hundred and eighty dollars. 
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Some Details of Schoolhouse Planning 


James O. Betelle, Architect, Newark, N. J. 


Classroom for Study of Household Arts. 

Now that the study of household arts is tak- 
ing the important place in the course of study 
that properly belongs to it, the question of prop- 
erly planned classrooms for this department is 
receiving the serious consideration it deserves. 

In the accompanying illustration the model 
bedroom and bathroom are shown. The advan- 
tage of this arrangement is that the bedroom 
and bath can be built of about the size usually 
found in the ordinary dwelling house, thus mak- 
ing them meet more nearly actual working con- 
ditions. It would be, of course, impossible to 
get an entire class into an ordinary bedroom 
for a demonstration and have room to do any 
work. By the method here shown a series of 
raised seat platforms are built at one end of the 
classroom similar to the ordinary lecture room. 
Here the pupils receive instruction and recite. 
When required to apply that which they have 
learned in their studies, the folding doors to 
the bedroom and bathroom are thrown back and 
the girls work under the critical eyes of the 
class as well as the teacher. This same arrange- 
ment could be also followed in connection with 
the kitchen, pantry and dining room of a domes- 
tic science department. 

Wardrobes. 

The question of wardrobes in high schools has 
practically become standardized and the use of 
individual lockers in large groups is almost uni- 
versal. It is somewhat different, however, in 
grade schools; here various methods are in use, 
and the one described in this article is recom- 
mended on the grounds of economy. 

The type of wardrobe, which is a separate 
room at one end of the classroom and which 
takes up five or six feet of space, while possibly 
the best type, is likewise very expensive, and 
becomes quite an item in a large school system. 
Its use, however, is recommended where it can 
be afforded. The wardrobe built in the class- 
room not only saves considerable space, and thus 
reduces the cost, but has many other advantages. 


It includes at one end a closet for books and 
supplies, with two drawers below; also adjoining 
the closet is a teacher’s wardrobe, all under lock 
and key. By having the wardrobe located right 
in the classroom it is under the constant super- 
vision of the teacher. This arrangement pre- 
vents disorder and petty thieving, which is so 
likely to occur if the wardrobe is a separate 
room. rf 

The built-in wardrobe provides also for class- 
room ventilation. The fresh air to the class- 
room is brought in near the ceil. «@ at the side 
of the room and is taken out thru the grilles in 
the upper part of the wardrobe doors in amount 
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Floor Plan of Household Arts Classroom. 


just sufficient to completely ventilate or dry out 
the clothing. The greater part of the ventila- 
tion is taken out below the floor of the wardrobe, 
which is raised 8 or 10 inches above the floor 
of the classroom for this purpose. There is 
always located at the end of the wardrobe a vent 
flue thru which is discharged the vitiated air of 
the classroom, which at the same time ventilates 
the wardrobe. 

The doors of the wardrobe are all connected 
at the top and bottom, and are made to slide 
together; or, in other words, the opening of one 
door opens all of the doors at the same time. 


In connection with the wardrobe shown in the 
illustrations, note the open door leading to the 
corridor. This is a new type of door, which has 
proven exceedingly successful and adds greatly 
to the light in the corridors. It is glazed its 
entire height with obscure wire glass, and has 
a small round piece of clear glass leaded in at 
the height of the eye line. This small piece of 
clear glass permits proper supervision of the 
classroom from the corridor side, but prevents 
the pupils in the classroom from being dis- 
tracted from their studies by a view into the cor- 
ridor. 

Many large cities are using a type of ward- 
robe similar to this and built into the classroom, 
and have found them to work satisfactorily. 
The principal advantage, however, is the saving 
in cost over the separate room wardrobe, which 
amounts to around 8 to 10 per cent of the cost 
of the building. 


Reducing the Expense of Washing Windows. 

In a large school system the time and expense 
involved in cleaning and polishing enormous 
window glass areas of our modern schoolhouses, 
is a very large item, and its elimination or re- 
duction means the saving of many dollars a year 
in the expense of maintaining the school 
buildings. 


The use of “factory ribbed glass” in all of the 
windows, except a few of the lower panes, which 
are clear polished glass, is worthy of considera- 
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WARDROBE 


tion. This method has been adopted in a num- 
ber of the new schools in Newark, N. J., with 
very satisfactory results; also with a saving in 
money and in janitorial services. The “factory 
ribbed glass” is no more expensive than the 
double thick American clear glass, and beside 
the advantage of practically never having to be 
cleaned and polished, it has a refractory qual- 
ity, which reflects and diffuses the light in the 
classroom. while 
not quite as efficient as the so-called prismatic 


This “factory ribbed glass,” 


glass for reflecting the light, has another quality 
which makes it even superior to prismatic glass 
for schoolroom purposes. Where it has been in- 
stalled, the classroom can be used when the sun 
is shining directly against the window, without 
lowering the window shades or discomfort to the 
pupils. It softens the direct rays of the sun 
instead of intensifying them as does the pris- 
matie glass, with the resultant discomfort and 
possible injury to the children’s eyes. 

It should be realized that the usual clear glass 
not only must be washed, but the labor which is 


DOORS OPEN 





required the oftenest and takes the most time, 
is the polishing. A window glazed with a clear 
glass may admit ample light, but if soiled with 
dust or rain, must be cleaned and polished more 
for the sake of appearance than from actual 
lighting efficiency. 

By referring to the illustrations it will be 
seen that the clear glass has been limited to the 
lower portion of the window and the inside and 
outside of this small amount of clear glass can 
be very readily reached and cleaned from the 
inside of the room. This eliminates the risk of 
the janitor’s standing on the outside of the win- 
dows and prevents accidents which do happen 
in spite of the safety belts used, and all other 
precautions. In some schools where this glass 
has been installed several years, the windows 
have not been cleaned or washed, except for the 
While it is not 
claimed that it will never be necessary to wash 


few small panes of clear glass. 


windows glazed with factory ribbed glass, actual 
experience has proven that this is seldom neces- 
sary, and when so, it is a simple operation com- 
pared with polishing clear glass. The rain- 
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VIEW OF WINDOWS GLAZED WITH “FACTORY RIBBED GLASS.” 
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storms seem to keep the factory ribbed glass 
clean enough for all practical purposes. The 
ribbed surfaces of the glass are run vertically, 
and are placed on the inside of the window. 
The outside surface is smooth to avoid the 
accumulation of dust and dirt, which would 
happen if the ribs were placed on the outside. 
The use of the clear glass in a few of the lower 
panes has been found desirable to relieve the 
shut-in feeling, which occurred where all ribbed 
glass was used. By using a small portion of 
clear glass this feeling is overcome and a view 
which has been found to be desirable, is ob- 
tained. 

In small towns where the window cleaning 
expense is not very great, the obscure glass may 
not be so desirable because it is a little unusual 
and is likely to cause unfavorable comment from 
the ordinary observer who does not know the 
reasons for its use. It can be recommended, 
however, to all cities having a number of 
schools, and especially just now when “econ- 
omy” is the watchword. 


A MODEL HIGH SCHOOL 
A SMALL TOWN. 


By Supt. Carroll R. Reed, Amherst, Mass. 
The Amherst high school building which was 
completed in July, 1916, at a total cost for land 
and building of $115,000, represents an ideal 


FOR 


building for a small town. The building is 
planned to accommodate tive hundred pupils 
and the present enrollment is 280. The assem- 
bly hall on the second floor contains five hun 
dred seats with a fine stage for the various 
school entertainments. The laboratories are on 
the same floor. There is an excellent equip- 
ment for the study of science. The physics 
laboratory, lecture room, chemistry and biology 
laboratories are fitted with the best modern 
laboratory furniture and are piped for water 
and gas. As a part of the physics laboratory 
there is a dark room for photography work 
which is furnished with hot and cold water. On 
the second floor there are also four classrooms 
and one large study room. 

On the first floor there are nine classrooms 


including the bookkeeping and typewriting 
rooms and one large study room in which no 
recitations are held. Opposite the main en 
trance is a large library with the principal’s 
office on one side and a teachers’ retiring room 
on the other. On the 


there are two small rooms, one used for the men 


landings of the stairs 


teachers and the other for an emergency room 
for pupils who are ill in school hours. 


(Continued on Page 48 
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Surfaces and Colors for Special Schoolrooms 


By “special schoolrooms” I mean to designate 
such supplementary adjuncts as gymnasiums, 
auditoriums or assembly rooms, laboratories, 
school shops, corridors, toilets, etc. 

In a general way the larger part of the views 
set forth in my first paper will apply here with 
equal force. The school is for the pupil and not 
vice versa. He has certain natural rights, which, 
because of physical and mental nonage, he is 
unable to formulate or enforce. As a conse- 
quence, we who stand in loco parentis to him, 
should be jealous in maintaining and enforcing 
these rights. 

“All men are born with certain in- 
alienable rights. Among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” The 
question for us to consider is whether we shall 
accord to him all these natural rights before he 
is able to wrest them from us, or whether like 
George III, of unhappy memory, we cling 
stupidly to an outworn theory, conceding only 
what is wrenched from us vi et armis. 

I maintain that, above all else, the school 
should be physically and mentally wholesome 
and attractive. “The school boy with his satchel 
and shining morning face” should go gladly and 
eagerly, not “creeping like a snail unwillingly to 
school”; and in order that he shall so proceed 
the environment there provided must attract and 
interest him, and nothing therein must conduce 
to physical malaise or ill-health. 

It is ridiculous to say that children do not 
wish to learn. Every child is an animated in- 
terrogation point. His entire mental life up to 
about his fourteenth year is spent in learning 
things. All we have to do is to see that he learns 
the right things in the right way—in other words, 
to see that he learns the truth. He will learn what 
he wants to know, with or without our assist- 
ance. It is our duty to make him wish to know 
the things he ought to know. This should be a 
comparatively easy task; it is the obstinate 
stupidity of teachers that renders the right 
things distasteful and the wrong things desir- 
able to him. To paraphrase a famous dictum: 
“Given a wise teacher sitting at one end of a 
log and an inquisitive child at the other, there is 
a complete institution of learning.” 

Any subject can be made interesting to any- 
one by any one that knows enough about it. 

Children, in one sense of the word at least, are 
merely young animals of superior intelligence. 
Like other animals they can be tamed by kind- 
ness or subdued by force. Beaten animals do 
our bidding sullenly and grudgingly thru fear; 
kindly treated animals obey us gladly thru love. 
An unhealthy animal is always an uncertain 
quantity. 

Here we have the “a b ec” of child manage- 
ment: If we keep the body sound and healthy, 
the intelligence interested and the mind pleased, 
most of our difficulties as educators will solve 
themselves. Mens sana in corpore sano: how 
shall we maintain them? Not by regarding our 
schools as places of detention where children are 
withheld from mischief; not by planning them 
as a kind of correctional institution where the 
young mind and body are disciplined out of 
original sin. Movement is as necessary to the 
normal development of the young of man as to 
the young of any other animal—hence gymnasia 
and playgrounds. But in addition the young of 
man has qualities of mind and soul which, -f 
present at all, are merely rudimentary in 6ther 
animals. These also require exercise for their 
normal development: hence the auditorium, the 
assembly room, ete. Just as the dog or the horse 
must be trained while young, if trained at all, 


G. B. Heckel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Second Article) 


so the child, if he is to co-ordinate successfully 
the functions of mind and hand, must be taught 
while young to “do things”; hence workshops 
and laboratories. 

To each of these specific accessories of a well- 
balanced school an entire paper might profitably 
be devoted. So much space, however, has been 
devoted to general considerations, that I shall 
endeavor here to be brief and specific in the con- 
sideration of each. 

The Gymnasium. 

The gymnasium is the restorer of circulation, 
the cleanser of the blood, the repair shop of the 
machine. It should be roomy, cheerful, light, 
well ventilated and dustless; free from draughts, 
of equable moderate temperature and invariably 
accompanied by a well-lighted, well-ventilated 
and well-heated dressing room, provided with 
shower baths, delivering plenty of water both hot 
and cold. The gymnasium is worse than useless 
if it falls short in any of these specifications. 
Better the mild poisoning of sedentary occupa- 
tion than the wholesale specific poisoning of 
germ laden dust, or the congestion from sudden 
chill after exercise. As a rule the gymnasium 
requires no decoration, excepting of trophies, 
school banners, ete. The floor, if of wood, should 
be light in color and kept well painted with a 
good floor-paint (free from lead, which might 
get into the air as dust) or varnished with a 
good elastic floor varnish. 

If the floor be of cement or concrete it should 
be treated with one of the special paints made 
for the purpose, or first given a wash of zine sul- 
phate solution in water (one pound to the gal- 
lon) and after thoroly dry, painted three coats 
with a good prepared paint, free from lead, to 
each gallon of which about one pint of good 
floor varnish has been added. 

The walls and ceiling should be painted with 
a washable enamel or flat wall paint, or with any 
good oil paint. In this case the flat reflecting 
surface is not so important as in the classrooms. 
These surfaces should be kept clean, and all of 
the finishes above named are washable. Kalso- 
mine and the so-called water-paints may be ad- 
missible here, provided they are renewed at suf- 
ficiently short intervals. The walls will acecumu- 
late dust. Dust of itself is comparatively harm- 
less, but the ubiquitous microbe makes it his 
aeroplane. 

Any wood construction — rafters, sheathing, 
etc.—may well be rendered fire resistant before 
painting or varnishing. This can best be done 
by treatment with a solution of sodium fluoride 
ir. water, six ounces to the gallon. Sodium 
fluoride has a distinct advantage over other fire- 
resistant agents, in that it has no injurious ef- 
fect upon paint or varnish applied over it. 

Light is essential here to satisfaction and 
cheerfulness, therefore the illumination should 
be good and ample, involving light colors for all 
reflecting surfaces. I have seen basketball 
matches played in gymnasia where the goal 
shooters must have been endowed with a sixth 
sense, since the “basket” was practically invis- 
ible at a distance. 

Assembly Halls. 

Auditoriums and assembly rooms should be 
the very heart of the school: the social center, 
radiating mutual good will, democracy, the 
school spirit. Too often they are wrested from 
their civilizing office to become agencies of in- 
timidation. French law comprises an institu- 
tion by which the “body of the crime” is visibly 
reconstituted for the purpose of psychologically 
influencing the accused to his own undoing. 
Too often, I fear, the morning school assembly 
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is conducted with similar intent. The assembly 
should be so attractive and so interesting that 
its lure shall be great enough to preclude volun- 
tary tardiness. This consideration includes “re- 
ligious exercises,” if such there be. 
children do not like religion is as foolish as the 
assertion that they dislike to learn. Man is 


To say that 


naturally “a religious animal,” and if no reli- 
gion be provided for him he will invent one. 
But the self-invented religion of children as 
well as of child-races is a religion of fear. 
Whatever the dogmatic fundamentals of the 
religion inculeated in any school, its outstand- 
ing characteristics should be love, hope and joy. 

Outside of religion the assembly should be 
freed, as far as practicable, of any sense of 
formalism, routine or coercion. The exercises 
should be so varied as to stimulate anticipation 
and please by surprise. 

Above all, whether the room used for such 
functions be called an “Assembly Room” or an 
“Auditorium,” it should be cheerful, comfortable 
and inviting. It should be bright, clean, airy 
and physically pleasant. I sigh reminiscently 
as I write this sentence. It is the antithesis of 
personal experience, an exercise of “pure rea- 
son.” The College Assembly Hall ineffaceably 
impressed upon my memory is a gloomy, white- 
washed chamber with bare floor, an austerely 
elevated rostrum, uncomfortable seats, and a de- 
pressed and depressing temperature. To make 
the physchological impression deeper, we had 
continually before us reminders that in this 
room, later, we should undergo inquisition re- 
garding the peculiar locutions of Homer and the 
subtile inductions of one Euclid. To this Cham- 
ber of Horrors we were called at half after six 
by the voice of a Gargantuan bell, which rocked 
the building and cried to us sleepers, like some 
avenging angel, “Arise ye dead, and come to 
judgment”—before breakfast! My wish is that 
my successors may begin their days more aus- 
piciously. 

First of all, the auditorium should not be a 
classroom; or, if that ideal be unattainable, it 
should be the classroom used for the most popu- 
lar studies, and the seats should be really com- 
fortable. For that matter I cannot conceive the 
object of making any schoolroom seats uncom- 
fortable. The walls should be decorated—with 
iliustrations of Gods and heroes, or with sug- 
gestions of the great thinkers, if the scholastic 
atmosphere be essential; but decorated and at- 
tractively decorated they should be. 

The lighting should be good but not neces- 
sarily intense, and to avoid the sense of austere 
coldness, the prevailing colors should be rather 
light, cheerful and warm. 

Flat wall paints lend themselves readily to the 
treatment here recommended, and the technic of 
these has been set forth in my first paper. But 
for this room, especially if fresco is to be ap- 
plied, the distemper colors are also available. 
Think over this suggestion, most potent, grave 
and reverend seniors: go into some up-to-date 
country-town hotel and decide whether or not 
simple pictorial decoration might not be made 
conducive to a scholarship that shall be not only 
good but agreeable. 

Finally, in this room and only in this room, 
the entire floor should be carpeted. Whether or 
not the rest of the windows in the school are 
curtained, for this room curtains are d. r:jueur. 
In our conception it is the “house place’ of the 
school, and should bear the impress of home. 

Laboratories. 

The laboratories are places for serious work. 

Nothing is more fascinating or more absorbing 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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HUNTINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Verus T. Ritter, Architect, Huntington, W. Va. 


The New High School, Huntington, W. Va. 


The high school represents to a great majority 
of the American people the crowning achieve- 
ment of the educational system. Foreign born 
citizens especially see in the high school an 
institution to which they hope some day, if 
financial circumstances permit, to send their 
sons and daughters to receive some of that cul- 
ture which has been denied themselves, and 
which they consider the open door to better 
things socially and economically. 

To the great body of citizens the school shares 
with the post office the only two points of con- 
tact which the majority of citizens have with 
the local government, unless the community 
boasts of a county court house or a town hall. 
It is well, therefore, that the high school build- 
ing express some of the dignity and stability of 
the American Government and that it convey to 
the community as a whole, an idea of its import- 
ant function in maintaining the government for 
the present and for future generations. 

But a high school building is much more than 


AUDITORIUM, HUNTINGTON HIGH[ SCHOO! 


a representative building; it is a workshop, a 
study place, and lately it has become also a 
place of recreation and of social contact for the 
adults of the community where it stands. The 
architect of a high school building has, there- 
fore, many points of view from which he must 
work in planning a building and many inter- 
ests which he must conserve in providing the 
accommodations which it will afford. The really 
complete high school building in any community 
presents a complicated problem, and the archi- 
tect who solves it successfully, is deserving of 
considerable praise for his professional skill. 
The new High School at Huntington, W. Va., 
is a remarkable structure and deserves study for 
the completeness of its appointments and the 
splendid adaptability to local conditions. It 
affords a study and a work place for a cosmo- 
politan high school; it is a social center for a 
busy, progressive, industrial community and it 
is an architectural land mark that any city may 
be well proud of. The building is located on a 


splendid site having a frontage of 420 feet on 
the main avenue of the city and a depth of 240 
feet on important cross streets. The building 
has a frontage of 250 feet and an average depth 
of 157 feet. 

The construction is of structural steel frame, 
with re-enforced concrete floors and_ solid 
masonry walls. With the exception of the door 
frames, the window frames and a small amount 
of wood trim, no inflammable material has been 
used in the construction or finish. It is as 
nearly fireproof as a building can be made. 

The exterior is in dignified classic style. The 
base is of granite and the walls are of light-gray 
brick of rough texture, laid with wide recessed 
joints. The ornament is of stone and terra cotta. 

The floor plans on the accompanying pages 
will give a clear idea of the general arrange- 
ment and character of the building. 

The gymnasium which is in the basement has 
a clear floor space 84 by 44 feet in dimensions 
and is equipped with an elevated running track, 
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a spectators’ gallery and a complete installment 
of apparatus. The room receives daylight from 


banks of windows on two sides; and an abund 
ance of fresh air may be had from the ventilat 
the The 
gymnasium locker room is fitted with individual 
ventilated steel 24 


shower and dressing room compartments. 


ing system or from windows. girls’ 


lockers and with individual 
The ground floor which is on the level with 
the surrounding site contains the vocational and 


household The 


science room is equipped with individual lockers 


arts departments. domestic 
for every student and with supply cabinets and 
In to 


tables it has a large hotel range. It is designed 


cupboards. addition individual cooking 


for 24 students. The house-keeping suite is 
completely furnished for demonstrating the 
eare of a home. The laundry is fitted with 


porcelain tubs, a steam drier and electric irons. 


Two lunchrooms, separated by a small kitchen 


and serving room, are arranged for supplying 
lunches to students who cannot go home during 
the noon intermission. 


The vocational department includes a com 


pletely equipped machine shop, a forge shop for 
18 students, a bench and lathe room and misce! 


laneous tool and storage as well as mill rooms. 


A section of the ground floor is devoted to the 


boys’ gymnasium lockers, to showers, to the 


mechanical plant, and to service rooms. 


The first floor contains two large study halls 


90 seating capacity each, two large class 
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rooms, two small classrooms, a mechanical draw- ried RSS See epee 
ing room, a room for millinery, a room for sew- The main entrance of the building gives been treated formally with Caen stone walls and 
ing, teachers’ rooms, locker rooms, ete. access to a large vestibule and foyer which has (Continued on Page 51) 
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In this age of extreme interest in types of 
school buildings it is fortunate that we have 
periodicals that serve as clearing houses for 
ideas concerning each new type of school build- 
ings. The essential characteristic of good school 
buildings are well defined in so far as they are 
adapted to our use at this time, yet those of us 
who are looking to the future for very radical, 
almost revolutionary, changes in the school cur- 
riculum and in the organization of the school, 
feel that any type of building constructed at 
this time is one that will be adequate only for a 
short period of time. 

The chief feature of the Tulsa System is its 
adaptability to the particular community which 
it is serving. Tulsa is one of the most rapidly 
growing cities of the southwest, being the oil 
center of the mid-continent field. While the 
growth has been at a somewhat uniform rate, 
yet the nature of the industries supporting this 
growth is such that even the most optimistic is 
sometimes led to doubt just how long it will con- 
tinue. For this reason it is more difficult to 
convince the taxpayer that permanent improve- 
ments for school facilities should be anticipated 
and projected. The Tulsa building system offers 
a solution for this particular situation as the 
subsequent description will reveal. 

A few figures of the growth of the system will 
help one to appreciate the unusual problems 
which are to be met in providing adequate 
school facilities. The following figures illus- 
trate the city’s very rapid growth: 

Enrollment in Tulsa Enumerated Children of 
City Schools. School Age. 

January, 1913 — 4,564 1913 — 5,544. 
children. 1914 — 6,957. 

January, 1914 — 5,535 1915 — 7,526. 
children. 1916 — 8,957. 

January, 1915 — 6,067 1917 — 11,127. 
children. 

January, 1916 — 7,102 
children. 


January, 1917 — 8,963 
children. 


DIAGRAM IV 


4 CORNER OF THE HORACE MANN SCHOOI 


The two-story building at the right is the administration building 


The Tulsa unit-school system is a plan of 
school buildings of the one-story type which is 
somewhat different from any of the other one- 
story types of buildings found in the country. 
The idea was originally suggested by H. O. Mc- 
Clure, president of the board of education, to 
meet a particular condition which confronted 
the Tulsa school board at the time it was 
adopted by the board. After trying three of 
these unit plants the board of education found 
them so successful that it seems to have adopted 


it as a general plan for future buildings. Tulsa 
now has eight school plants of this type. Many 


inquiries have come to the board of education 
concerning this system and several cities have 
adopted this, or a similar plan. 

The chief considerations which led the board 
of education to adopt this plan were sanitation, 
safety, convenience and economy. From the 
standpoint of the school administration other 
advantages will be spoken of later. The plan of 
the entire system is as follows: 

The unit buildings consist of two individual 
schoolrooms, each, together with their aecessor- 
ies, well grouped about an entire city block so 
as to form a hollow square used as playground. 
The buildings are placed around the outside of 
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the block, three units on each side. (See Dia- 
gram I.) 

The central units on two sides opposite each 
other are enlarged and used for administration 
and for vocational purposes, respectively. In 
the administration building there are furnished 
a large auditorium, a teachers’ rest room, a prin- 
cipal’s office, a suite of three rooms for the home 
of the custodian. In the basement of this build- 
ing is located the heating plant for the entire 
Opposite the auditorium is found the 
providing the 


system. 
building for vocational work, 
kitchen, sewing room, dressing and fitting room, 
manual training room, and a shower bath and 
locker room for the athletic department. 

In addition to these two buildings there are 
ten buildings, one of which is used as kinder- 
garten, the others for regular class work. The 
plan of the unit buildings is as follows: A one- 
story brick building, semi-fireproof, providing 
two classrooms 25x30 feet each, and separate 
lavatories, toilet rooms, cloak rooms for boys 
and girls. (See Diagram II.) 

The unit building is 70x32 feet, with 12-foot 
ceiling and flat roof. The classrooms are uni- 
lighted, outside of the 
square with doors on the inside opening into a 
This 


arrangement provides for the enclosure of an 


laterally facing the 


partially closed passage-way, or cloister. 


entire city block, leaving about seven feet of 
space between each unit for ventilation. For the 
fuller details see Diagrams No. I and No. II. 
The cloister affords a covering for the entire 
corridor leading to each of the several units. 
This corridor is ten feet wide and has been 
found valuable as play space in bad weather. 
The plant is modern in every respect so far as 
sanitation, ventilation and heating are con- 
cerned. The central plant furnishes heat for 
the entire system. The heating and ventilating 


(Continued on Page 66) 
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PERSPECTIVE OF THE ORIGINAL UNIT SCHOOL IN'TULSA. 
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THE HEATING AND VENTILATING OF 
GROUPED SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Harold L. Alt, M. E. 


In the western part of the country the idea 
of grouping school buildings has been adopted 
to a considerable extent and seems to be meet- 
ing with a favorable reception; in the eastern 
states the grouping of school buildings so far 
has been confined almost entirely to agricul- 


tural and community schools and to college 
buildings. Wherever buildings of such charac- 


ter are located reasonably close together it be- 
comes more economical and very highly desir- 
able to have them supplied with heat, light and 
power from an isolated plant located on the 
The term “Isolated plant” here is in- 
tended to distinguish from the purchase of ser- 


grounds. 
vice of a “central station” of a public service 
company. 

While it is easy to suggest certain generally 
desirable features which will fit any group in- 
stallation, too much variation is encountered to 
make the discussion practical. When specific 
details are touched upon this can be seen easily 
when the various types of installations are con- 
sidered. For instance there may be as follows: 

(a) A plant in one building, large enough to 
supply one or more adjacent structures. 

(b) A plant in a separate power house, to 
supply adjacent structures. 

(c) The number of structures served by a 
plant may run from two buildings up to twenty 
or over. 

(d) The service furnished may include steam 
(or hot water) for heating, intermediate pres- 
sure steam for cooking and laundry purposes, 
hot water for service use, fire protection lines, 
vacuum cleaning lines, electric light, gas, elec- 
tric power, or any possible combination of the 
above. 

(e) The capacity of hardly any two plants will 
be even approximately the same. 

(f) The of 


method of operation and local service compan- 


cost coal, cost of construction, 
ies’ rates will vary to such an extent as to make 
each proposition a separate and distinct prob- 
lem, 

Having a given group of buildings to consider 
the most important item with which to deal is 
usually the method of heating. Individual heat- 
ing plants mean chimneys in each structure, 
separate boilers and (where the buildings are of 
considerable size) an attendant. Moreover, the 
breaking up of the heat supply into smaller 
units often means the installation of heating 
apparatus which can be operated successfully 
only with hard coal of the larger sizes—stove, 
or nut—which is in most localities the 
most expensive of all the various grades of fuel. 
A central plant where all the heat, coal, dirt 
and noise can be concentrated and which can be 
operated by a single attendant can be so de- 
signed as to burn efficiently, economically and 
without smoke one of the cheaper grades of fuel 
thus making a saving both on the labor and the 
coal bill. 

For purely heating purposes there is no ob- 
jection to making such a heating plant what is 
commonly termed a “low pressure” plant. This 
means that the boiler pressure carried does not 
exceed that in the heating mains usually five to 
ten pounds only. For such plants a licensed 
engineer is not required. 


egg, 


Because the runs between the heating plant 
and the various buildings are of considerable 
length engineers usually adopt one of two sys- 
tems. Both of these are suited for long dis- 
tance work. The more expensive system is what 
is known as “forced hot water” in which water 


is heated in the heating plant and is circulated 
to the various buildings and back by a circula- 
tion pump. The cheaper system is known as a 
“vacuum steam system” in which the steam is 
piped to the buildings and the return condensa- 
tion and air are sucked back to the heating plant 
by a vacuum pump. 

Immediately the problem of operating the cir- 
culation pump of the hot water system or the 
vacuum pump of the steam syStem becomes an 
important matter. To purchase electric power 
for this purpose is often only an additional ex- 
pense on the plant and the electric power is not 
as dependable as a steam driven pump. To 
overcome this difficulty the plant is changed 
from a “low pressure” to a medium or “high 
pressure” plant requiring a licensed engineer to 
operate. If this were the only advantage gained 
by the use of high pressure it would be a ques- 
tionable step to take. But the adoption of high 
pressure brings immediately the following addi- 
tional advantages: 

1. It is possible to operate the circulation or 
vacuum pump practically without cost as the 
exhaust steam goes back into the heating system 
after passing thru the pump. 

2. The same applies to the boiler feed pump. 

3. Steam at proper pressure for cooking and 
laundry purposes is readily obtained. 

4. Other devices requiring power may be 
steam driven at practically no cost—such as cir- 
culation pumps for hot water service, blower 
engines for the boilers, stoker engines and sim- 
ilar equipment. 

5. The use of stokers with either forced or 
induced draft becomes economical. 

6. The use of stokers allows the cheapest and 
poorest of fuel to be burned smokelessly and 
satisfactorily. 

7. Steam is available to drive engines or 
turbines for the production of light and power 
in the shape of electric current for all the 
buildings. 

The operation of the two types of heating sys- 
tems is shown diagramatically in Figs. 1 and 2. 
The explanation of the steam system in Fig. 1 
is as follows: 





























ers B and passes into the high pressure steam 
main HPS from which it is carried to the boiler 
feed pump BFP and the vacuum heating pump 
VP. The exhaust from these pumps enters the 
heating main LPS, the balance of steam re- 
quired being made up thru the pressure reduc- 
ing valve PRV. If the exhaust becomes greater 
than can be absorbed by the heating system it 
escapes thru the free exhaust pipe by opening 
the back pressure valve BPV and passing out 
thru the exhaust head EH. The low pressure 
steam flows thru the low pressure main LPS, 
thru the tunnel and over to the buildings where 
it is condensed in the radiators R. The return 
condensation and air are sucked back to the 
power house thru the low pressure return line 
LPR by the vacuum pump VP which discharges 
the water and air into the air separating tank 
AT. Here the air passes out by means of the 
vent V and the water goes to the feed water 
heater FWH which heats the water as high as 
possible and from which the boiler feed pumps 
BFP take their suction. The boiler feed pumps 
force the boiler feed water back into the boilers 
B thru the boiler feed line FW. 

The hot water system shown in Fig. 2 keeps 
all the steam in the power house and instead of 
sending it out to be condensed in the building it 
is condensed in a hot water heater H and the 
circulating pump CP forces the cold water 
(coming back from the buildings thru the hot 
water return line HWR) up thru the heater and 
back to the buildings again thru the hot water 
supply main HWS. Otherwise the operation of 
the system is similar to the vacuum system just 
described. 

To get the steam or hot water to the buildings 
a pipe system is used, but this piping cannot be 
simply buried in the ground like water pipe. 
The conveying of heat causes contraction and 
expansion in the pipe so that it must be free to 
move. 
be kept from contact with damp ground to avoid 
excessive corrosion. To decrease the heat loss 
so far as possible the pipe must also be insulated 
with magnesia or asbestos covering and must be 
supported at frequent intervals to avoid sagging 
and “pockets.” 

While there are several methods of running 
heating mains underground only two ways need 
be considered here. The first and more expen- 
sive method is by the construction of a pipe 
tunnel between the various points to be sup- 




































































High pressure steam is generated in the boil- plied. The pipes are installed in this tunnel 
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and are open to inspection and repairs at all 
times. The second and cheaper method is by 
the use of split-tile pipe conduit thru which all 
the service pipes are run, supported on pipe 
rolls. Pipes in such a conduit are not accessible 
and cannot be repaired without digging up the 
conduit. A leak in such a conduit is very hard 
to locate and half a dozen trials may be neces- 
sary even to strike the point of trouble. Ex- 
amples of each kind of construction are shown 
in Figs. 3 and 4 which will be explained in 
detail later. 

In the construction of tunnels concrete is 
usually employed as shown in Fig. 3. The top 
of such a tunnel is reinforced (W) and is fitted 
with a tar paper joint (TP) so as to make the 
top slab removable when it is necessary to re- 
place pipe in the future. These tunnels vary in 
size from a small trench with just enough room 
for a man to crawl thru to an underground 
passage between buildings, with heating coils 
and electric lights, such as is shown in the pic- 
ture, Fig. 5. It is very desirable to make such 
tunnels high enough to allow a man to walk 
erect thru the passageway P and to group all 
the pipes on one wall so as to leave the other 
side clear. Electric conduits (EC) may be in- 
corporated in either or both side walls, or cables 
in lead covering may be run on the roof of the 
tunnel. The floor should slope to a gutter (K) 
at one side. This gutter should pitch toward 
sumps at various points where cellar drainers 
or drain connections will take care of any water 
which may leak in or come from the piping. <A 
indicates a heating steam pipe, B an intermedi- 
ate steam line, C a fire protection line, D a 
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hot water supply, E a hot water return, F a low 
pressure return, G an intermediate pressure re- 
turn, H a vacuum cleaning line and J a future 
pipe. 

It is general practice to run such tunnels be- 
tween all the central and important buildings 
while distant and isolated structures or small 
buildings are served thru the tile conduits pre- 
viously mentioned, these branching from the 
tunnel where required. ‘This tile is laid in 
broken stone with an underdrain to carry off 
the ground water which might otherwise col- 
lect in the tile. The lower half of the tile is 
laid first, then the supports for the pipe are in- 
stalled and the pipe is placed in position and 
covered with loose asbestos. Finally, the top 
half of the tile pipe is placed over the whole and 
is cemented fast. The tile should be located 
below the frost line. 

The layout of a typical group installation is 
shown in Fig. 6 in which the tunnels are ear- 
ried to all the buildings. Incidentally the top of 
the tunnel has been finished off to produce a 
cement walk between the structures. Without 
any intent on the part of the designer it was 
found this idea possessed advantages not at first 
realized. It not only reduced the cost of a 
cement walk to about one-fourth, but at the 
same time kept the walk clear from snow and 
ice the year round. It seems that the heat of 
the tunnel collecting under its roof warmed the 
top sufficiently to completely melt any snow as 
fast as it fell and to immediately dry the walk. 

It is by all means advisable to locate the var- 
ious buildings on the same level as running the 
mains in the tunnels up and down hill not only 
is expensive but also interferes with good ser- 
vice. A layout such as is shown in Fig. 7 while 
entirely possible to install is by no means as 
desirable as a perfectly level tunnel, with all the 
buildings set at the same elevation. 

Having decided upon a high pressure plant 
for heating, and finding that it is possible to 
burn the cheapest fuel satisfactorily at a cor- 
responding saving in the coal bill it is important 
to know what equipment should be used to 
secure the results desired. 

In the first place—the boilers. For high pres- 
sure work horizontal return tubular boilers are 
used to some extent and seem to give satisfac- 
tion. Yet the tendency today is undoubtedly to 
favor the water tube boiler. Fire box boilers 
are also used but to lesser extent. It is gener- 
ally recognized that water tube boilers possess 






































Fig. 5 


greater safety and will stand up better under 
hard usage so that their selection is advocated. 

In order to burn the cheaper grades of fuel 
without smoke special equipment is necessary 
either 

(a) down draft furnaces, 
(b) stokers with forced draft, 
(c) stokers with induced draft. 

Down draft boilers are not built in any type 
but fire box and cast iron which is, of course, 
not suitable for high pressure. 

Stokers with forced draft are the common 
method of solving the combustion problem and 
such stokers are of the underfeed or front feed 
type. They will cost as much or even a little 
more than the boilers they serve but as they can 
produce twice as much steam from the same 
boiler as with natural draft this item is not so 
serious. Many public service companies are 
getting three hundred per cent production from 
boilers so installed. Chain grates and some 
types of stokers require induced draft which 
consists of a fan that sucks the gases thru the 
fire and blows them up the chimney while foreed 
draft feeds air under pressure into the ash pit 
under the fire and then blows thru the fire and 
up the chimney. 
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THE BREATH OF LIFE. 
Chas. W. Carlton, La Grange, Ga. 
Three things are necessary to the maintenance 
of life. 
portance, air, water, and food. 


the order of their im 
That this order, 


tho contrary to the popular conception, is cor- 


These are, in 


rect, is amply demonstrated in the wonderful 
economy of nature whereby the relative effort 
required to be put forth in order to appropriate 
these necessities is modified to correspond with 
their relative importance. 

Man eats bread 


of his brow.” 


Food costs both physical and mental labor, and 


“in the sweat 


nature, aware of our aversion for work, sends 
) 
Be- 


cause of our short-sighted slackness in the mat- 


hunger to spur us to the necessary effort. 


ter of providing ahead for our sustenance, she 
gives us weeks of “grace” before finally closing 
out our account for non-payment of food. 

To put it concisely: We can live for weeks 
without food; and even under perfectly normal 
intermittently, and in 
We can 


nature’s 


conditions we eat only 
obedience to the insistence of hunger. 
live only days without water, hence 
greater generosity in its supply and prepara- 
tion, and in the lesser effort required for its 
appropriation to 


when reminded by thirst. 


our needs. We drink only 
As to the air we 
breathe, we must have it constantly. ‘(We may 
eat and drink once or twice daily, or even less 
often, but air we must have all the time. With- 
out it, life becomes extinct in a few minutes; 
hence it is supplied freely in the greatest abun- 
We appropriate it to the body’s need 
without conscious effort. In fact, so vital is its 
importance that only by conscious effort can we 
deprive ourselves of it. 

Food is taken into the body, deposits its blood 
and tissue building elements and its vitiated 
refuse to out unfit for further So 
with water; after its use by the body it is re- 
jected as poisonous waste. The same is true of 


dance. 


east use. 


the air we breathe. 

Air that has been used as human breath is no 
more fit to breathe again than the refuse from 
the human stomach is fit for human food: or 
the liquid waste from the human body 1s for 
Not as fit, in fact. 

The injurious and abhorrent qualities of viti- 
ated air are evidenced by the fact that nature has 


drinking purposes. 


provided such a sure method for its prompt de- 
struction. It is impossible for us to breathe 
the same air over and over again only under 
Ex- 
haled breath is instantly taken up, rapidly ab- 
sorbed by the surrounding fresh air, and diluted 
to its original purity, unless nature’s supply has 


artificial conditions of our own contriving. 
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SEXTON STREET SCHOOL, 


C. C. & A. L. Thayer, 
been cut off artificially, as, for example, is the 
case in many of our modern schoolhouses. 

This is nature’s method of preventing us from 
breathing foul air. It is equally operative and 
efficient as to all forms of bad air, whether it be 
foul breath, foul exhalations from the pores of 


the body, or pollution by noxious gases or dis- 


ease germs. Fresh air is the mortal enemy of 
filth of every description, and of the most deadly 
The fresh for 


tuberculosis (the only cure known to science) 


disease germs. air treatment 
is absolutely nothing more than allowing nature 
an opportunity to bathe the diseased lungs con- 
tinuously with plenty of fresh air. 

We do not have to resort to academic discus- 
sion, chemical analyses, and other technicalities 
to to that 
every-day air is the first essential for the main- 


prove us just plain, old, common 


tenance of life and health. To deduce this fact 
from our daily experiences, requires no more 
complete operation of reason than is involved in 
the problem that “two and two make four.” 

It is strange indeed, in view of these almost 
universally recognized facts, that ventilation is 
so generally looked upon as some deeply ab- 
struse and intricate experimental theory of little 


Architects, 
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STRUTHERS, O 
New Castle, Pa 


practical value except as offering a field for the 
exercise of speculative fancy. This strange and 
deplorable misconception is due, I believe, to 
two principal causes. Writers have too often 
clothed the subject in ultra-technical language, 
to the utter confusion of the lay mind, and to 
the confirmation of the popular prejudice to the 
effect that it is merely a freakish theory of the 
fresh air crank. Again: the purpose of the vast 
amount of scientific research, in the way of ex- 
periments, tests, ete., that have been devoted to 
the subject, seems to be very generally misunder- 
That purpose is not, as is often consid- 
ered, to find out how much fresh air we can use, 
lt is to find out 
just how little we can get along with. The very 
generally accepted standard of 30 cubic feet of 
air per 


stood. 


but in fact just the opposite 


minute per person is too commonly 
looked upon as the maximum requirement, when 
as a matter of fact the maximum would require 
“all out-of-doors,” and this standard has been 
established as the minimum amount necessary 
to keen the air of a room comparatively whole- 
some. 

The science of ventilation is nothing but the 


(Concluded on Page 65) 
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TWO CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


Of the California architects wno have devoted 
their professional labors very largely to school- 
house work none has erected more separate 
buildings than Mr. W. H. Weeks of San Fran- 
cisco. His success as a school architect has been 
due largely to many years of intensive study of 
schoolhouse problems and to his intimate knowl- 
edge of educational requirements. That Mr. 
Weeks has clear-cut ideas on the elements of 
schoolhouse planning may be noted from the fol- 
lowing notes which he recently prepared for the 
California “Architect and Engineer” : 

“The important problem with the school board 
when ready to build the school is the selection 
of the design for the new building, one that will 
fulfill all requirements of style and arrange- 
ment, when judged by the best standards of 
school work. In the smaller cities no other pub- 
lie edifice so intimately concerns so many people 
as the public school building. 
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NEW HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA CRUZ, CAI 
W. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Cal 


“Beautiful 
medium of a well designed school building is an 


architecture expressed thru the 


important point to consider in the selection of 
the school design, for aside from the educational 
value to the child, good architecture is one of 







a a 








the greatest assets in the building up of a com- 
munity, adding to one’s civie pride, and making 
a favorable impression on the homeseeker. 

“The controlling element in the design of any 


Continued on Page 58 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, SANTA CRUZ HIGH SCHOO! 
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BASEMENT PLAN, SANTA CRUZ HIGH SCHOOL 
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WOODLAND GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WOODLAND, CAI 
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EDWARD DEVOTION SCHOOL, BROOKLINI MASS 
Kilham & Hopkins, Architects, Boston, Mass 








| THE EDWARD DEVOTION SCHOOL. 

The new central building of the Edward De- 
votion School Group in Brookline forms the 
dominating feature of the group of three build- 
ings surrounding the old Edward Devotion 
Homestead which has stood on its present site 
since 1680. Edward Devotion, the original 
dweller in this vicinity, was remembered espe- 
cially on account of his being the first citizen 
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of Brookline to bequeath money for the support — 
of schools. He also was one of the original con- 

tributors to Harvard College. The new building q 

contains, in addition to eight classrooms each 





24 by 32 feet, a principal’s room, school nurse’s = 
bELLELL 


BOYS TOILET 


office, teachers’ quarters, manual training de- — : bg TRIES: TO ‘| 
partment and a reception room; all these being f+-——— hd tr 


























contained in the front section of the building. fovs . Gms: ot 
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The rear wing which extends in “T” form con- Y ores MANUAL TRAINING ROOM ‘ 

tains a handsome assembly hall capable of seat- — a vr 
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Rural School Architecture 


The Campaign in Maine 


Under the direction of Mr. H. A. Allan, 
Agent for Rural Education, the Department of 
Education of the State of Maine, has under- 
taken a campaign for improving the condition 
of rural school buildings. Mr. Allan has pre- 
pared a circular outlining the essential points 
in rural school architecture and suggesting a 
questionnaire for rating the school buildings in 
each of the townships of the state. 

During the school year 1915-1916, 3,699 build- 
ings of all types were used in Maine for school 
purposes. Of these, nearly three thousand were 
reported to be in good condition while 702 or 

Of all 
these schools, 2,353 were rural one-room build- 


19 per cent were not in good condition. 


ings and it is believed that most of the unsatis- 
factory buildings were of the one-room rural 
type. 

Mr. Allan has suggested the diagram which 
accompanies this article to superintendents as 
the basis for judging rural school buildings and 
as an outline for remodeling old buildings and 
for planning new buildings. The questionnaire 
which the town superintendents have been asked 
to use is as follows: 

RePorT ON CoNpDITION OF ScHOoL BUILDINGS. 
Town ah 
Superintendent ...cccccccccceses 

Place a cross (X) after the questions which 
can be answered by “Yes” (except where the 
number of windows is called for). Leave other 
questions blank. 

Name of school. 

Has the building been erected within the past 
ten years / 

Poor? 
How many windows are there at the (give 


Is the state of general repair good? 


numbers) left of the pupils, rear of the pupils, 
right of the pupils, front of the pupils? 

Do you consider the window surface ade- 
quate ? 


\ Well Arranged 
One-room Schoolhouse 















Are shades provided for the windows? 
How is the building heated 
stove or ventilating heater ? 


By jackete: 
By ordinary stove? 

Is there provision for ventilation other than 
by windows? 

Are there well arranged wardrobes ? 

Are there closets for books and supplies? 
Are the blackboards in poor condition? In 
good condition? Of satisfactory area? 
Are the seats and desks modern? 
Double? Old type benches? 

Is the drinking arrangement a covered vessel 
with faucet or bubbler? 
long handled dipper ? 


Single ? 


A covered vessel with 
An open pail or dish? 

Is there a flag and means of flying it? 

Are the outbuildings in good repair? Con- 
nected with schoolroom by ventilated passage 
way? Unattached and separated from school 
building? Arranged with separate apartments 
for the sexes? Clean and free from markings? 
In unsatisfactory condition ? 

Are the school grounds of ample size? 

As a means of actually benefitting from the 
survey suggested by the above questionnaire, 
Mr. Allan has requested that the township 
superintendents undertake a follow-up campaign 
for remodeling buildings which are capable of 
improvement and for replacing such as are be- 
yond reasonable repair. He makes very clear to 
the superintendents that it is not necessary to 
abandon old buildings which are satisfactory in 
size and in general state of repair. He urges, 
however, that they be remodeled to conform with 
the best requirements of the present day, and 
that it be made clear to school boards that the 
expenses for such remodeling is not great. 

He urges also that the school boards at least 
undertake a regular school building program 
with the following aim: 

(a) to remodel and modernize at least one 
school building each year, or, 
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(b) to add at least one needed improvement 
each year to the entire group of buildings. 

Results obtained from such a program, he 
says, are far more satisfactory than indiscrim- 
inate annual repairs and patch work. Such a 
plan when presented to the town, is very likely 
to be received favorably since a majority of cit- 
izens desire better physical conditions in the 
schools. After one building has been remodeled 
or one set of improvements has been made, 
the school committee has something to show for 
the money expended and the entire town will 
appreciate the possibility of similarly remodel- 
ing the other buildings. 

Mr. Allan has suggested to the town superin- 
tendents that he and his department will help 
by giving details on the methods of carrying out 
a specific program for school building improve- 
ment. The department will also furnish plans 
for new buildings and plans of remodeled build- 
ings, or criticisms in a helpful manner of plans 
and programs which are prepared and will fur- 
nish working drawings for installing jacketed 
stoves, heating and ventilating systems, for 
building outhouses and fuel buildings, ete. In- 
dications point to a particularly successful sea- 
son in schoolhouse work in the state of Maine. 


The George Rogers Clark Junior High School 
at Vincennes, Ind., was dedicated on February 
15, 1917, with an appropriate dedicatory program. 
The structure consists of two stories and a 
ground floor and cost, with furniture and equip- 
ment, $168,688.02. It is equipped with the latest 
administrative devices, including movable furni- 
ture in classrooms, a motion picture machine, a 
community room, gymnasium and swimming 
pool, a complete telephone system, an electric 
program and clock system, and a vacuum clean- 
ing equipment. 


Cincinnati, O. The school board has adopted a 
resolution that school buildings shall be desig- 
nated by the name of the locality in which the 
school is situated, except in instances where the 
board may see fit to honor the name of a person 
of more than local significance. 
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Defects in School Lighting and Their Remedy 


Albert Gehring, Cleveland, O. 


Defects in the lighting of schoolrooms are due 
to a variety of causes. The windows may be too 
few in number, they may be placed disadvantag- 
eously, or may be faulty in construction and in- 
adequate in height. The simplest remedy is the 
cutting of new windows. This can be carried to 
any length. Where the greater part of a wall is 
removed and replaced by a group of large win- 
dows, the condition may be rendered almost as 
good as in the most carefully planned of modern 
structures. But this remedy, while undoubtedly 
the best, is also the most expensive; for, not 
only is the cutting of every single window or 
group a souree of noticeable expense, but arch- 
itectural symmetry will often demand the addi- 
tion of openings which are not absolutely neces- 
sary. Besides, the procedure results in ugly 
gashes in the brick work, which may necessitate 
the painting of the entire structure. For this 
reason the plan may fail, in many cases, to win 
the assent of board members. The alternatives 
then are to retain the faulty conditions or amel- 
iorate them with less expensive devices. Luckily 
there are a number of these, which it will be 
our purpose to elucidate. 

The retinting of room walls, with the substi- 
tution of light for dark colors, is an obvious 
method of alleviation. Light buff, with cream 
color for the ceiling, has proven to be both pleas- 
ing in effect and beneficial in dispelling gloom. 
In this connection it will be advisable to aban- 
don all unnecessary blackboards and replace 
them with brighter wall space. Where buildings 
adjoin each other closely, the darkening of 
rooms may be alleviated by painting the outer 
walls white. Electric lights will assist, and the 
curtains should be of the proper color. Dark 
shades are altogether out of place. The only 


excuse for their introduction is that they shield 


the eyes of the teacher. Where the windows are 
all situated to the left of the pupils, and the 
teacher is not obliged to face them directly, 
there is no reason whatever for their existence. 
The ideal shade is that which will admit suffi- 
cient light and still not be too trying on the 
teacher’s eyes. A delicate bluish-gray is satis- 
factory. If the left side of a room faces directly 
north, curtains may be omitted entirely from it. 
Not only is there no need of them, but the temp- 
tation on the part of the teacher to keep them 
drawn is removed, not to mention the saving in 
expense. Prism glass seems to be of doubtful 
efficacy. In case buildings are situated close 
together, so that the light from the sky cannot 
directly penetrate into the body of the room, it 
may be instrumental in bending the rays in the 
required direction, but otherwise the advantage 
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is dubious. In numerous tests made by the 
writer, where there were no adjoining buildings, 
there was not a single instance of a marked and 
uuquestionable gain, while in some cases the 
conditions seemed to have been rendered even 
worse. It should be remembered that, whatever 
the theoretical operation of the glass, in practice 
it is extremely difficult to keep clean. 

The windows of older buildings, in addition 
to being inadequate in height, are sometimes 
pointed at the top, in the Gothie style. The 
shades, incapable of entrance into this section, 
are likely to be attached immediately beneath, 
while the glass above is rendered opaque thru 
paint. Thus the most valuable part of the light, 
efficacious especially in illuminating the interior 
of the room, is shut out. In some cases this has, 
in the schools of Cleveland, been remedied by 
attaching the shades above the windows, on a 
specially prepared projection, with an effect that 
is by no means displeasing; in others, double 
shades have been employed, one part pulling 
down from the middle, the other up, and the 
operating pulley for the top shade being at- 
tached to the tip of the window frame. The 
shade, which ascends at a slight outward angle, 
eseapes the frame and covers the entire top, thus 
rendering the paint unnecessary. 

Some effective means of improving the light 
ing are to be found in changes of seating. If 
the light cannot be brought to the pupils, the 
pupils may sometimes be brought to the light. 
Where rooms are deep, with many unnecessary 
desks, it may be advantageous to take out the 
inner row, since teachers will persist in locating 
pupils there. If the seats are not numerous 
enough to warrant this step, it is sometimes pos- 
sible to dispose of those from the row in question 
in front of the others, one desk for every row. 
Sometimes all the desks may be brought a little 
nearer to the light by reducing the width of the 
This may result in a displacement of 
three feet or more for the inner row. Altho a 
greater width is desirable, eighteen inches will 
do for the aisles. One very bad room in Cleve- 


aisles. 


land was rendered tolerably satisfactory by a 
combination of these procedures, two rows being 
removed altogether, some of the desks distrib- 
uted among the other rows, and the width of the 
aisles reduced. 

A vicious style of architectural arrangement, 
from the point of view of lighting, is that shown 
in the accompanying cut. 
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AUDITORIUM, STEELE SCHOOL, HARRISBURG,"PA 


GROUND 


PLAN, STEELE SCHOOI 





No normal arrangement of seating seems to 
be satisfactory in such a room, unless reinforced 
by artificial light. If the pupils are seated to- 
ward wall A, several rows of them will face the 
light from the windows x and y. If they are 
turned in the direction of wall B, the light will 
come from the rear, with the result that shadows 
are cast on the desks by the bodies of the pupils. 
If they face wall C, the light will be admitted 
from the right, and the arms will cast shadows 
in the act of writing. 

A device of diagonal seating has been tried in 
such rooms, as outlined in the diagram. The 
seats are arranged so as to face in the direction 
of the arrows. 
other, as usual, but the number of seats in the 
rows must of necessity be variable. The first 
row, near the intersection of walls A and D, con- 
tains two. Thereupon the number increases to- 


They are placed behind one an- 





ward the center, after which there is a decrease 


again, ending, near the corner B C, with another 
short row. The resulting appearance is some- 
what bizarre, and it is necessary for the pupils to 
make a slight turn of the head in looking at the 
blackboard, but the lighting is greatly improved. 
The light from all six windows is now from the 
left, and there are no shadows of any kind. The 
pupils in the outermost rows have to face win- 
dow x, to be sure, but as they face it in the 
direction of the outer wall F, 
from the sky to dazzle them. 
Most of the remedies that have been men- 


there is no light 


tioned are simple and inexpensive. By their 
means many dozens of rooms were benefited dur- 
ing a lighting crusade in Cleveland some years 
ago. Tho partaking somewhat of the nature of 
makeshifts, their adoption would seem advisable 
in cases where financial reasons speak against 
the more radical measures mentioned at the be- 
ginning. 
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W. S. STEELE GRADE SCHOOL, HARRIS- 
BURG. 

The plans for the W. S. Steele School, Harris- 
burg, show a grade school building designed 
with special reference to social center activities. 
The space assigned to this purpose is accord 
ingly placed on the ground floor, so disposed 
that no part of the building need be operated 
except such as may be in use. The auditorium, 
scating 640, is also placed on the ground floor 
and the ease of exit therefrom will be noted from 


examination of the plan. 


The building contains ten classrooms seating 
40 pupils each and an eighth grade room seating 
75, with recitation room attached. The custom- 
ary small rooms for special purposes are pro- 
vided. It is the purpose to add four rooms to 
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STEELE SCHOOL, HARRISBURG, PA 
Charles Howard Lloyd, Architect, Harrisburg, Pa 


the plan at some future time, and such addition 
will be accomplished quite readily and econom- 
ically without in any way detracting from the 
architectural effect. The toilets for boys and 
virls are placed on each floor and are ventilated 
eparately from the main system of heating and 
ventilating. 

The construction of floors and stairs is rein- 
forced concrete with cement top coat corridor 
floors. The toilet room walls and bases else- 
where are of salt glazed bricks. The interior 
wood finish, of which there is little, is of oak, 
and the walls and ceilings are tinted with litho- 
phone paints. The heating and ventilating sys- 
tem is warm air, with supplemental hot water 
system to heat the small unventilated rooms. 
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The building contains about five hundred 
thousand cubic feet, taken from ground floor 
level to ceiling of top floor. The cost per cubic 
foot was consequently a trifle over seventeen 
cents. 

The architect of the building was Charles 
Toward Lloyd of Harrisburg. 


The cost of building was as follows: 
General contract ......... . .$64,790.00 


Heating and ventilating..... 10,585.00 
PORNO kc bvacectiveccrsss Ge 
Electrical work ............ 1,500.00 
Electric fixtures ........... 2,000.00 
Vacuum cleaner ........... 765.00 
Window stripping .......... 598.00 
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First Floor Plan 
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SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE IN 1916-17. 

School architecture as an art has made no 
such marked progress during 1916 so that this 
year stands out in sharp contrast to any preced- 
ing year. Several movements have, however, 
matured during the year to greatly advance the 
science of schoolhouse planning. Chief among 
these is the work of the co-operative committees 
for standardizing the elements of 
schoolhouse planning and construction. While 
individual and sporadic efforts had been made 
in former years to set schoolhouse standards with 
more or less accuracy, the year 1916 has seen 
the leading technical, architectural and educa- 
tional organizations unite co-operatively for 
formulating a basis to judge the efficiency of 
schoolhouse plans and to determine such prin- 
ciples of schoolhouse design and construction as 
are to be of lasting value. 

Reports on a great number of 
buildings undertaken during the year 1916, re- 
veal a general trend for planning in the direc- 
tion of greater utility and wider use for every 
classroom, laboratory, etc. The buildings have 
generally shown a closer adherence to the intro- 
duction of small study halls, which may be used 
at the same time for recitation purposes and 
which will obviate the necessity of duplicating 
one-quarter or one-half of the seating capacity 
of buildings. 

As in 1915, the most original work of the past 
year has been among the junior high schools. 
The character of these schools is altogether too 
unsettled to permit of the development of well 
defined types of buildings. Architects have gen 
erally inclined to employ high school methods 
and to make these intermediate schools similar 


essential 


high-school 


in general arrangement to high school buildings, 
simplifying the design, the laboratories, etc., 
according to the best 
school design. 

In elementary school buildings, there has been 


practice in elementary 


a wide acceptance of the one-story plan which 
seems to have impressed school boards, parti 
cularly in small communities, with its superior 
advantages for safety against fire, for flexibility 
in enlargement and for wider use as a social 
center. The one-story school has not, however, 
demonstrated its economy in the matter of first 
cost or subsequent upkeep. A good deal of mis 
information has been spread and it is doubtful 
whether the one-story type of building will be 
permanent or lastingly satisfactory. The top- 
lighting which has been adopted has the dis- 
advantage of giving a shut-in feeling without 
any improvement in the actual lighting. 

There has been a noticeable decline in the pro 
paganda for various so-called “new” ventilating 
systems originated by “fresh air” and “cold air” 
enthusiasts. The panaceas proposed have some- 
how failed to work out in practice because the 
schemes have been as impractical as their inven 
tors. Coincident with this subsidence of clamor 
on the part of cranks, there has been a rather 
sturdy growth of the opinion that schoolroom 
ventilation can be satisfactory only when the 
air is correct in temperature, humidity, fre- 
quency of change and cleanliness. The experi- 
ments of the New York Ventilating Commis- 
sion have verified this opinion. 

While definite figures are not available, there 
are reports from many states that school heating 
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and ventilating plants in old and new buildings 
have been greatly improved in the direction of 
more carefully designed layouts, ducts and fans, 
humidifiers and temperature regulators, ete. 
There seems to be a very definite improvement 
in the attitude of the school authorities toward 
the careful operation of school heating plants 
and more skillful service in operation on the 
Where such im- 
provement has been noted, there has been a cor 
the attitude 
mechanical heating and ventilating. 


part of janitors and engineers. 


responding change in toward 

The tendency toward fireproofing school build 
ings has not been so marked during the past 
year as it was in the previous year. The great]; 
increased cost of materials has, perhaps, had a 
tendency to cause architects to seek less costly 
methods of construction. It cannot be said, 
however, that there has been a setback in the 
general appreciation of the value of fireproofing 
and of the special desirability of making doors, 
stairways and means of exit non-burnable. 

The sanitation law of Illinois which went into 
effect during 1916, was the only new legislation 
of wide value. This law requires the examina 
tion of schoolhouse plans by county superintend- 
ents and establishes minimum standards of 
lighting, heating and ventilation and sanitary 
equipment. It has already improved the design 
of schoolhouses in the state and promises still 
further improvement. A large number of en- 
actments are foreshadowed in the current legis 
have 


studied the problems during the past year and 


lative gatherings. A number of. states 
such commonwealths as Massachusetts and Ala- 
bama will undoubtedly take steps for further 


improvements in schoolhouse conditions. 


THE RURAL SCHOOLS. 
Rural school architectur shows an appreciable 
thru a 


improvement number of preliminary 


movements designed to improve the country 
schools. During the year 1916, the number of 


the 
The plan adopted 


consolidated schools thruout country in 
creased by nearly one-fifth. 
in the great agricultural states of the Middle 
West for standardizing rural schools, has had a 
wonderful effect in improving the architecture 
of the buildings and in causing the remodeling 
of literally thousands of old schoolhouses which 
were defective in lighting and ventilation. 

It may be questioned whether the argument 
of certain school authorities is fair, who say that 
the effort for improving the one-room country 
While it is true that the con 
solidated school will ultimately replace the one 


schools is unwise. 


room school entirely, the day when this happy 
change has been made is so far off that it is 
little short of criminal to discourage the im 
The 


construction of especially well planned one-room 


provement of one-room country schools. 


schools, will necessarily put off the day when the 
shall 


may be doubted whether the ultimate advantage 


one-teacher school be abandoned, but it 


of the consolidated school will offset the injus 
tice done at the present time to children housed 
schools which destructive of 


in one-room are 


health and sight and preventive of ability to 


That 


public instruction believe in the 


learn. the several state departments ot 
necessity of 
improving the one-room school is evidenced by 
the fact that, almost without exception, they are 
offering literature on one-room schoolhouse con- 


struction. 


PROCRASTINATION IN BUILDING. 

The only disheartening feature of the year 
1916 the attitude of 
school boards toward extending the school plant 
until after the present 
bodies have felt apparently that the high cost of 


was antagonistic some 


European war. These 


labor and building materials makes it wise to 





defer all projects until conditions have read 
justed themselves. This policy is hardly as wis 
as it would seem at first and really benefits no 
one except the backward taxpayer. It is doubt 
ful whether building will be lower after the war 
At least the drop in prices will not be appre 
clable for 


stopped and it is not at 


more after hostilities have 
that 


two 


a year or 
all certain peace 


will come within a year or even years. 
Every new schoolhouse begins paying dividends 
the day it is opened to classes. To save ten or 
even twenty per cent of the cost of a structure 
three years hence can hardly offset the loss from 
the that 


mediately to the social and educational welfare 


service which building will give im 


of the community. 
that 
vineced of the 


Evidence some school boards are con 
need of consistent and continuous 
building policies and are determined to guard 
against years of inactivity which alternate with 
periods of feverish building campaigns ay be 
seen in the surveys undertaken in such cities as 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, Milwaukee, St. Louis and 
There 
biblical 


years and seven lean years in Mais school board 


other smaller communities. has been 


altogether too much of the seven fat 
estimates, resulting periodically in a huge bond 
their 


eagerness, principals and superintendents have 


issue and a frenzy of construction. In 


asked for buildings which are too large and 


their accommodations and too ex 
followed 
by a reaction that stops all worthy progress for 


elaborate in 


pensive. Such periods are invariably 


several years, and finally causes overcrowding. 
At times 


spurt of rabbit like swiftness. 


a snail like progress is better than a 


A SQUARE DEAL? 

A weekly newspaper in analyzing the teachers’ 
salary situation in a large city, points to the 
that that 
have received increases of eleven per cent and 


fact, grade teachers in community 
the high-school teachers fifteen per cent during 
a period of eight years. During this same time, 


the superintendent’s salary has risen 125 pei 
cent; the secretary's 60 per cent; the assistant 
superintendents’ have doubled; the high school 
per cent; the grade principals’ 
The sit 


uation in that city is not unusual; it is common 


principals’ 33 
25 per cent; supervisors’ 35 per cent. 


thruout the country. 
No sensible school-board member will question 
the desirability of increasing the pay ot super 
Men 
the 


intendents and principals. pertorming 


work of similar importance in industrial! 


field receive far higher remuneration, The 
actual value of a strong school executive can 


hardly be measured and his pay is small indeed 
in comparison to the total pay roll and the gross 
expenditures of a school system. 

On the other hand, the teacher is as deserving 
in her own sphere as is the superintendent. She 
should enjoy as much recognition and as much 
encouragement. More than the superintendent, 
is her wage approaching the danger line where 
the growing cost of room rent, clothing, food, 
Higher 


standards of preparation and larger demands Oll 


medicine, ete., will meet or exceed it. 


her energy and strength are being made con 

stantly without corresponding appreciation on 

the part of supervisors or school boards. It is 

no wonder then, that in some cities, there is a 

spirit of unrest. <A square deal is necessary. 
THAT BALANCE. 

School boards receive near the end of every 
school year, or near the end of every fiscal year, 
requisitions for materials and equipment which 
The reason for the 
requests is that an unexpended balance remains 


are not absolutely necessary. 


in a particular fund and it is a commonly ac- 


cepted idea teachers that every fund 


among 














must be used no matter whether material is ab- 
solutely necessary or not. 

Business houses have a very excellent check 
upon the tendency of department heads to buy 
unnecessary machinery, equipment and supplies. 
In its final analysis, every department of a busi- 
ness is Judged by the net profit which it turns 
over at the end of the year. The possibility of 
reducing the percentage in any given depart- 
ment below what is expected of it is a check 
which prevents unnecessary buying. Such a 
check unfortunately does not exist in schools 
and, altho teachers and principals frequently 
waste money shamefully so that they may use 
up all of the sums which have been allotted to 
their respective work. 

It would be well if school boards would ex- 
amine very closely all requests for material and 
equipment which come near the close of a fiseal 
year, or near the close of a semester. If there 
is a proper time for economizing it is when 
materials are not absolutely necessary and when 
such purchases can be dispensed with. 

THE SMITH-HUGHES LAW. 

School boards thruout the country who have 
read of the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act 
appropriating federal funds for the aid of voca- 
tional education, will be extremely interested at 
the present time not only in the provisions ot 
that act but also in the steps which must be 
taken before they may share in its benefits. The 
Act involves a considerable number of technical 
requirements for the establishment of continua- 
tion and trade schools of the productive type, all 
of which the superintendents will readily work 
out when the benefits of the bill are available in 
the several states. For the present, school 
boards will be perhaps most interested in the 
steps which the several states must take in order 
that they may qualify for the national money. 

The Industrial-Arts Magazine, in its current 
issue, presents an authoritative summary of tour 
things which are essential before the states can 
share in the benefits of the law: 

(1) The State Legislature must formally ac 
cept the provisions of the National Act. In do 
ing this the National Act must be clearly de 
scribed. This is done by setting forth in the 
section accepting the National Act a description 
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oT it by its title and DY the date 


ts approval 
his date of approval is the day when the Presi 
dent signed the measure which was on Friday, 
February 23, 1917. 

In the case of the states whose legislatures are 
now in session the implication of the National 
Act is that the legislature must accept the 
Smith-Hughes Act by a statute and not dele 
gate the matter into the hands of the governor. 
The Smith-Hughes Act provides that, because 
some of the states do not have their assemblies 
this year, such states may direct the governor 
of the state to formally accept the provisions of 
the Act until the legislature of the state meets 
in its regular biennial session. The clear im- 
plication of this is that where legislatures are 
now in session they must themselves act rather 
than delegate action into the hands of the gover- 
nor as the agent of the legislature. 

(2) The legislature must state what fund or 
funds it desires to accept. The safe thing to do 
is to accept the benefits of all the Federal funds 
in some such language as this: that the benefit 
of all funds allotted to the state under the pro- 
visions of the National Act are hereby accepted. 

There are three funds involved, one for the 
salaries of teachers of agricultural subjects, one 
for the salaries of teachers of industrial and 
home economies subjects, and one for the train- 
ing of teachers of agricultural, industrial and 
home economics subjects. 

The Law does not say that the Legislature 
must accept the benefit of all these funds in 
order that the state may quality for federal aid 
under the Smith-Hughes Act. It does say that 
the state must designate what fund or funds it 
desires. It is barely possible that the State 
Board of Control for the state could take this 
action altho there is a doubt. The safest thing 
to do is to have the Legislature formally accept 
all the benefits under the National Act. 

(3) The Legislature shall designate the State 
Treasurer as custodian of the National Fund, 
charge him with the duty and responsibility of 
administering this fund subject to the pro- 
visions of the National Act. 

(4) The Legislature shall designate or create 
a State Board of Control charged with the duty 
of responsibility and equipped with the neces- 























WHAT FREQUENTLY HAPPENS 





iry power to co-operate with the National 
Board of Control administering the federal 
oney allotted to the state under the provisions 
the National Act. The Legislature of Wis- 
consin, for example, can designate the State In- 
dustrial Education Board now charged under 
the statutes of the state with the administration 
of voeational education, particularly of econtin- 
uation schools, as the State Board of Control 
for dealing with this work. The Legislature 
could create an entirely separate Board made up 
of at least three members. The Legislature 
could designate some other Board already in 
existence in the state, as for instance the State 
Committee on Industrial Relations. The first 
seems by far the most natural and preferable 
way to handle this matter. 


OPPOSITION TO MILITARY TRAINING. 

The opposition of educators to military train- 
ing was brought to a head during the recent 
convention of the Department of Superintend- 
ence at Kansas City. The report there adopted 
showed very clearly that military training as it 
is proposed for the high schools, and as it has 
been practiced during the past 25 years, has no 
educational value and is of no importance as a 
means of training soldiers to wage modern war- 
fare. 

Military training, if it is a necessity in the 
United States, and the growing sentiment of the 
country favors it, will hardly be served by put 
ting school boys into uniforms and teaching 
them how to march. If the country is to be 
prepared for war, the training must not single 
out the boys who are seeking education in the 
secondary schools but must adapt itself alike to 
the rich and the poor, to the workers as well as 
the students. School-board members who are in 
doubt as to the desirability of introducing mili- 
tary training in the high schools and thus in- 
curring additional expense to the schools, should 
obtain a copy of the N. E. A. report on the 
subject. A more convincing document has never 
been issued by that organization. 


HIGHBROW AND PIFFLE. 

We have a deep respect for the professional 
schoolman who is a thoro master of the funda- 
mental sciences that are applied in education. 
This respect is deepened when we find a school- 
man who can discuss principles and theories in 
any of these sciences in a truly technical style, 
in the form of a paper contributed to a magazine 
or in an address to colleagues. And we have a 
still deeper regard for the schoolman, particu- 
larly the superintendent, who can strip an edu- 
cational argument or a theory of its technicali- 
ties and of its professional verbiage and present 
it to a school board in plain Anglo-Saxon, and 
in a form that is so clear and so common-sense 
that everyone will understand it. Such a man is 
really a master of his science and is usually an 
efficient educator. 

On the other hand we hate the schoolman who 
is always assuming the pose which men com- 
monly call “highbrow.” He reminds us of the 
man, told about in a popular weekly, who de- 
scribed the expression “he swears like a pirate” 
in these words: “Profanity in that it relaxes the 
inner tension by a sudden nervous discharge, 
and offers a means of escape from social inhibi- 
tions, is, when phylogenetically considered, 
nature’s method under the conditions of modern 
civilized life of providing an outlet for primitive 
emotions which in an earlier period were apt to 
take more socially injurious forms, such as 
piracy.” 

We have found that nearly all of the school- 
men who use big words when talking about 
small matters, are hiding their own weakness. 
And we have found that it does not take school 
boards long to understand the cause of such 
“niffle” and to judge accordingly. 








THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION 


lf there were any sceptics among the members 
of the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Association doubted 
the ability of Kansas City to attract a large 
gathering during the week of February 25 
March 3, or to adequately provide for it, they 
for, 


Education who 


were happily and properly disappointed; 
Kansas City left little undone and unprovided 
so far as the physical comforts of the schoolme: 
were concerned. The program prepared by Mr. 
Shoop was fully up to expectations in variety 
and content, and the gathering was large and 
professionally enthusiastic. 

The Kansas City meeting will be remembered, 
however, for none of the things enumerated in 
the preceding paragraph. ‘Two features stand 
out boldly from the general 


meeting and, if these were the only acts which 


program of the 
the superintendents performed, they would be 
well worth the thought, energy, time and money 
spent at Kansas City. These outstanding fea 
tures of the 
sional” report on the relation of superintendents 


meeting were a highly “profes 
to boards of education, presented by Supt. Chad 
sey of Detroit, and an overwhelmingly convine 
ing report of the Committee on Military ‘Train 
ing in the Schools, of which Supt. Henry Snyder 
Both the 


were promptly adopted, the former without any 


of Jersey City is chairman. reports 
discussion at all and the latter after a rapid fir 
the 


opinion of the department was expressed against 


argument pro and con, in which decisive 


the introduction of military training. 


The meeting was the second largest in the 
Kk. A. City 


superintendents were in the minority and col 


history of winter meetings of the N. 


lege professors, normal schoolmen, high school 
principals and grade principals made up more 
than one-half of the total Visitors. 
The registration, which Secretary Springer ‘han 
dled so efficiently, forms a list of the most im 
American public 


number of 


portant men and women in 


education. What the meeting lacked in the 
camaraderie of the old time department meet 


ings when nearly every superintendent in at 
tendance knew every man he met, was made up 
by the diversity and scientific depth of the gen 
eral program and the importance of the special 
organizations which met at the same time. 
Physically, City took splendid care 
of the Department. The Muehlebach and Bal 
timore Hotels proved nearly ideal headquarters 


Kansas 


and the convention hall was adequate for the 
large and small sessions as well as for the ex 
Every and 


hibits and the registration. man 


woman found clean and comfortable lodgings 
for the week. 
committee, the lack of 
venienced The 
provided a hearty welcome for the convention 


Thanks to the energy of the local 
hotels 
authorities 


first-class incon 


none. city school 
and left no single deed undone that might con 


tribute to the efficiency of the meetings. 


The Program. 

American educators hold so many conventions 
and enjoy so much professional literature that 
it is practically impossible to prepare for a large 
meeting like the Department of Superintend 
ence, without repeating many well-worn topics 
and restating thoroly digested theories and prac 
tices. The result is that superintendents who 
are, as a class, always alert to new ideas come to 
feeling that already 
At the same time they 


the meeting with a they 
know what is to be said. 
are eager for addresses which really blaze new 
trails and which take really advanced positions. 
The program of the Kansas City meeting was 
not above the high average set by the depart- 


ment. President Shoop deserves credit for hav 


William C. Bruce 





wisely some of the 


lng 


put into 


prograin 


oldest, and therefore the most difficult, problems 


courses of ome of his 


tood the 


restating th present day 


in the making of study. S 


speakers thoroly under necessity 0 


entirely thought on 


t aching Ol English, 


general topies such as the 


but others fell down rather wofully It is 


pity that the Department program permits of no 
diseussions. A number of the papers were so 


thoroly academi and shot so tar beyond th 
mark that the aude neces fairly itched to reply Lo 


readers ‘| hie 


the positions taken by the con 
vention was, however, so large and the progran 
was so full that there was no opportunity to 
speak or to bring any matter in hand to a really 


detinite, pri ctieal conelusio} 

The opening session proved perhay he most 
timely of the entire weel Phe addresses vel 
come were generously brief and the response of 
Mr. (), yy Corson arous d ceonusiderabl Syiipa 
thetic laughter in it ironical attack on school 
surveys and surveyors. Mr. Albert J. Beveridge, 
formerly United States Senator trom Indiana, 
provided the real tood tor thought 1 the even 
ing. He argued for nationalism in American 
government and American life, and he made 


teacher 
e the 


vet 
x) 


part which the 
ind 


lOVAaITYV. 


an eloquent plea tor 
hould 


American spirit of national 


solidifyin 


Mr. 


take in arousing 


‘ ridge said, in part: 


Mr. Beveridge’s Addre: 

“In your hands and those of the teachers under 
you the future of the Republic. The school 
more than all other agencies can form national 
character, create such a thing as national opin 
‘on, and establish lines for it to follow with 
steadiness and continuity. 

Secause of it I wish tonight to suggest a 
policy That policy is nationalism. Would it 
not be well if every program of instruction were 
colored by it? Ought not American youth, 
after generation after generation, be ré 
minded that our greatest task or perhaps I would 
hetter say the sum of all our effort finish 
the building of the American Nation? 


lies 


class 


class, 


is to 


“How shall we establish normal standards of 
thinking and acting and live up to those stand- 
ards? Is not the best method to acquire a state 
of mind of which steadiness and thoroness are 


principal elements? 


“It is not alone in our domestic concerns that 
steadiness of mind and thoroness of method 
would profit us We would benefit even more 


greatly in our relations with the world. We bas 
our opinions in foreign affairs upon what we are 
told, and our tendency to form quick and decided 
conclusions from first impressions and to be 
swayed by emotion and sentimentality is recog 
nized by other nations and used by them. They 
are not to be blamed for doing this, but we are 


os 


» be blat d ria Ving then to sueceed 


Take our situation today We are told that 
it is without precedent and that the seas in which 
ve are floundering are wholly uncharted Yet 
rom the time Washington proclaimed neutrality 

the war be England and France down 
to 1800 we passed thru a period so much like th 
present one that the similarity is almost uncanny 

“Yet Washington and the strong 
time maintained a neutrality that 
mpartial and even handed 
one side nor the other 
man and his mighty 
breadth from thi 
drawn into the 
career of the United 
ginning 

“My plea is for a state of mind 


tween 


men of that 
was absolutely 
neither tl 

tremendous 
rved a 8 


lavoring 
Had 


associates swe 


that 
hair’s 
would hav 
and the 
very be 


it policy, the country 
Kuropean struggle 


States ended at its 


bee n 


that is not 


lightly blown different ways, but that keeps 
steadily in view first of all and over all the well 
being, the safety and the power ot the American 


Nation 

“The economic and social building of the 
American Nation is not very tar along. There is 
before us a period of construction as great in its 
magnitude as it will be in its benefits Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that the mighty work to 
the next two decades is no than 


be done inh less 


the organization of America 
“Our plight will be all the harder because ot 
our lack of business foresight and our passion 


for quick and big profits which we have displayed 
during the three years 
But the ft completing our nationality 
not only social and political; it is 
ethnological also. The only solid foundation of a 
homogeneous people gut we Ameri 
cans are not yet of one blood. In our veins flow 
unmingled, of every European 
least five groups among us, 
extraction, each one number 


last 
problem 
economic, 


hation 
the currents, as vet 


nation. There are at 
of different national 


ing more than a million persons and some ol 
them a great many millions These must be 
welded into a single harmonious and distinctive 


people It will take long, hard and patient labor 
» accomplish this. But until it is done the peril 
of internal dissension and possible disintegration 


will be a grave one. 

‘The strongest argument for universal mili 
tary service is that it will help to weave our 
variegated groups into one harmonious fabric 
This is as important as is the militant and 


economic phases of the subject. When a youth of 


Scandinavian parentage from Minnesota is in 
command of others of British stock from New 
England, when a young man of German extrac 
tion from Ohio or Wisconsin finds himself under 
an officer of French blood from Louisiana: when 


lineage from New York obeys the 
orders of a ranking Irish comrade from Illinois 

all wearing the same uniform, performing com 
mon duties for common purposes, living the 
lives, cherishing equal devotion to a common ser 
country, all will learn, as they 
learn, the good qualities o 
and that 
Scandinavian or German or French or 
Irish or British, but only American, and nothing 
but American. Their very mingling together, 
their unity of action and purpose, would mak‘ 
for our oneness as a people, and hasten in normal 


Italian 


one of 


Same 


vice ol a common 
could not otherwiss 
one another 


they are not 
Italian or 


discove r 


fashion the ethnological solidarity of the Repub 
lic Universal and all inclusive military and 
manual training is a loom upon which nationality 
can be woven naturally, speedily and enduringly 

“All American citizens owe equal and undi 
vided loyalty to the American Nation, and to no 
other. That all of us are in fact devoted with 
wholeheartedness to our common country must 
be taken for granted Let no one doubt that if 
that emergency comes which requires a free peo 


mind and heart, there will be no 
American citizens regardless ol 
their determined support, at any 
American Nation 


ple to be of one 
division among 
creed or race in 


cost, of the government of the 


Let none of us question for a moment that glor 
ious certainty No insult bites so deeply and 
with such a poisoned tooth as that which denies 
a man’s fidelity to the sacred obligations of 


patriotism 

“We must never lose sight of the great central 
fact that the purpose of all our effort is to perfect 
a separate nation and create a distinctive peopl 

“We should examine all matters, especially 
those that our national destiny, with the 
and deliberation which their weight and im 
demands. I am merely suggesting that 


altect 
care 
portance 


( » if) 
é } 
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Ready for a Bird Lesson with the Victrola, Wittenberg, Wis. 





Spring is here again, and with it nature’s music. 


Are your pupils cultivating a knowledge of bird life through the use of 


The Victor and Victor Records? 


i ‘There are records 





of bird songs, given by real birds and by famous nature singers. 
Children may learn to identify the native birds by he: iring their songs repeated by Kellogg 


and Gorst. These Victor Records should be in your Gchinal RD aceiol Libr: ry ready for use 
during the Spring months: 


TTTTeTTiTir 
TINTICIO TE 


I 





{ ( 18082 
10 in. $1.00) 208 of a Nightingale 10 4 

4 45057 { Song of a Nightingale, No. 2 

10 in. $1.00 (Song of a Thrush (German, lross¢ 


Ss {Song of a Sprosser (Also called ‘Field Nightingale’ 


{ The Mocking Bird (Winner) (Whistling Solo) Frank Haffort 

75c | Tout Passe Waltz (Berger) (Whistling Solo) Guido Gialdini 
[ Hanatoane Ethelbert Nevin) (Orchestra with Bird Voice) 

Charles Kellogg 


45085 





10 in. $1.00 | Canary and Thrush Duet 

{ Songs of Our Native Birds—No. 1 Cat-bird; stormy petrel; cardinal 
redbird; Jenny house wren: loon; red wing blackbird; bobolink; 
California mountain quail, and general conversation of the birds of 
the marsh) Charles Kellogg 

Songs of Our Native Birds—No. 2 (Ring-dove: goldfinch (wild cana 
ry); w od pe wee; blue jay; whip-poor-will; mourning dove; meadow 


rk; peat od y bird (white-throated sparrow); cat-bird: wood or 
" irn-owl; hoot-ow] 


scereosoesasoosuseess joo In I 








Charles Kellogg 





. Songs and Calls of Our Native Pena No.3 (American robin; kill 

f | de ra, OI hue jay; blue wood-thrush; yellow-billed cuckoo; mock 

HE ing-bit Charles Gorst 

oe 10in. 75¢ | Songs oad Calls of Our Native Birds—No. 4 (Kentucky cardinal or 

H redbir« 1; oven-bird ed-eyed vireo; Baltimore oriole; mourning 
dove; Wes enh sanstow lnek Charles Gorst 


|e 74465 ( Listen to the Mocking Bird 


Septimus Winner) (Bird Voices by 
: 12in. $1.50( Charles Kel 


Alma Gluck 
Flower Song (Gustav Lange) 
Charles Kellogg and 
Victor Orchestra 
Polish Dance No. 1 (Schar- 
wenka) Charles Kellogg and 
Victor Orchestra 
Liebesfreud (Old Vienna W altz 
(Kreisier) Charles Kellogg 
and Victor Orchestra 





10 in. $1.06 








Pas des Amphores (Air de Nallet, 
No. 2) (Chaminade) Charles 
Kellogg and Victor Orchestra 
| Birds of the Forest— Gavotte 
\dolfs Guido Gialdini 
. | Spring Voices (Johann Strauss 
Guido Gialdini 














Spring Song (Mendelssohn) 
Orchestra with Bird Calls) 
Charles Gorst 


Jin. 75¢ " Robin’s Return (Leander 





lisher) (Orchestra with Birt 
Calls) Charles Gorst 








$67.50 special quotation 
to schools only 


ir Victor XXV 
HE 


tes When th 1e Victor is not in use, the 
A) horn can be placed under the instru- 

( ment pow Th and secure from danger, 
and the c ab inet can be locked to pro- 

} tect it from dust and promiscuous use 


1 


by irresponsible peoy 





Any Victor dealer will gladly play any of the above 
selections for you and supply you with Victor Educational 
Literature. For further information write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor 


in. $1.00 | Sarena (Op. 15, No. 1) (Moszkowski) 
Charles Kellogg and Victor Orchestra 
64438 f Vogel. als Prenat (Bird as Prophet) (From “*Waldscenen’’— 
10 in. $1.00 Op Schumann) (Pianoforte accompaniment by 
; ( Percy iB K: ahn) Mischa Elman 
o ~ { Joy of the Morning (Markham-W are) John Barnes Wells 


64 (Spring Song (Friihlingslied) (Oscar Weil) Florence Hinkle 


$1. )4 Will-o’-the-Wisp (Benjamin-Spross) (llarp accompaniment by 
piaris Francis Lapitino) Florence Hinkle 
: . yu 00 | Return of Spring (Robert Schumann) Evan Williams 


645606 


$1.00 1 ! Nightingale Song (Zeller) (Bird Voices by Kellogg) Alma Gluck 


Violets (2) Sweet-Pea Ladies (3) Poppies (Riley-Gaynor) 

J (With f tata, Violin and Flute) (From “Songs of Child 
World’ Olive Kline 

Granddaddy Longlegs (2) Touching (3) Katydid (\W. Otto Miess- 
ne (Piano accompaniment) (From ‘Art Song Cycles, Book 
No. 1,” published by Silver, Burdett & Co.) Elsie Baker 

| GEE Song (Chopin) (From Edu. Music C ourse, Teachers’ Edition) 


(2) Spring’ s Messenger (Schumann) (From “Twenty Song Classics”’ 
Birchard & Co.) (3) Greeting (Mendelssohn) (From Edu. 
Music Course, Teachers’ Edition) Olive Kline 
Morning Song (Grieg) (2) The Rose (Franz) (3) The Brooklet 
(Schubert) (From ‘“Twenty Song Classics’’—C. C. Birchard & Co.) 
Olive Kline 
Riggety Jig (2) The Singing School (3) Dancing Song (4) Dancing 
in May (5) Mother Goose Lullaby (“New Song Book’’) (Fullerton 
} 5 & Gray) Olive Kline 
im. € | “ie in the Pulpit (2) Inthe Belfry (3) Corn Soldiers (4) Naming 





the Trees (5) The Squirrel (6) The Windmill (‘NewSong book’’) 
(Fullerton & Gray) Olive Kline 
Woodpecker, The (2) Robin Red Breast (3) The Owl (4) The 
Bobolink (rom ‘‘Songs of Child World Nos. 1 and 2”) (Riley- 
Gaynor) Elsie Baker 
Poppy Lady (2) The Tulips (3) Marguerites (From “Lilts and 
Lyrics” and “Songs of Child World No. 1’’) (Riley-Gaynor) 
(Soprano with Piano, Flute and Violin) live Kline 





( 
Spring Song ( Mendelssohn) 


in. 75ce | 


Victor String Quartet 


HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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PRESENT HIGH 
PRICES OF PAPER 


Will be Reflected in 
Higher Prices for 
Text Books. 











Take Care---Preserve and Protect 


Your books NQ)W IN USE by ordering the 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Waterproof, Germproof and Weatherproof 
Made of Pure Fibres and Wear like Leather 





*‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


Your New Building 


won't have to be specially wired for a stereopticon 
if you use a MeIntosh Automatic Sciopticon. 


Equipped with 400 watt gas 
filled Mazda, 6, 8, 10 or 12 inch 
focus, 12 inch diameter objective, 
and including the wonderful auto- 
matic slide changer (patented), 
which gives instant change from 
one picture to the next, avoiding 
all eye strain, the Automatic 
Sciopticon is priced at $38.00. 


The Automatic Sciopticon is just such a projection lantern 
as principals and teachers have been waiting for. It is light 
and compact. Any teacher can take it into the classroom, 
attach it to the light socket and show pictures. 

The assembly room outfit meant calling the principal or 
engineer every time it was used, marching the class: thru the 
halls, and a general disturbance and upheaval. Teachers 
got so they just wouldn’t use it; then, too, they were afraid 
of the are lamp. 

That is all done away with by using the Automatie 
Sciopticon. You can now really avail yourself of the great 
field of Visual Instruction. 

Here’s another point: In the new slide catalogs you'll find slides ar- 
ranged in accordance with standard texts covering all sorts of educa- 
tional subjects and so listed that they are readily available for educational 











Miles C. Holden, Pres. 
SPRINGFIELD, 





work. 


MASS. 








Catalogs and information a 
what subjects you are interested in illustrating and what sort of room 
you will use (laboratory 


THE HOLDEN PATENT Sehapeetimgrcbn. 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


visual instruction problen Ss 


MicINTOSH 


427 ATLAS BLOCK 


e tree to educators. 


Tell us 


on request 


auditorium or classroom 


will co-operate with you in solving your 


Service Department 


STEREOPTICON 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 








(Continued from Page 38 

the qualities of steadiness, poise and thoroness 
be applied in our investigation of these grave 
questions and in the process of making our decis 
ion upon them. If this is done and we finally 
accept any proposed plan of action, we will go 
forward to the execution of it unitedly, with good 
will and full understanding. 

“It cannot be kept too clearly and constantly 
in mind that in our effort to solve all our big 
problems, foreign or domestic, the building of the 
American Nation is our supreme task and duty 

“And it cannot be stated too often that in de 
veloping our own nationality the ethnological 
problem is the most difficult, as the solution of it 
will be the most glorious of all. I am for any 
method that makes for American unity and 
against any plan that might work division among 
us, no matter how much, on other grounds, I 
might hesitate about opposing the one or sup- 
porting the other. That this shall be done well 
and enduring is the great duty and the glorious 
opportunity of the American school. The future 
of America is not upon the knees of the gods, 
but in the hands of American teachers. And so 
it is that we look forward to the future with con- 
fidence and good cheer.” 


The Wednesday Sessions. 

The entire Wednesday 
was devoted to a discussion of the topic, a 
Stronger Foundation For and a Better Com- 
mand of Spoken and Written English.” Supt. 
M. C. Potter, of Milwaukee, spoke in his char- 
acteristically vigorous way, on English in the 
Elementary Schools, urging that it be vitalized 
by interest, by allowing for the personal differ- 
ences and inclinations in children, and making 
child con- 


morning session on 


the entire school experiences of the 
tribute to the English period. 

Mr. Jesse H. Newlon, principal of the high 
school at Lincoln, Neb., argued for oral English 


as opposed to written English. He suggested as 


a remedy for present unsatisfactory teaching of 
English: 1. 


More attention in all schools to 


spoken English and oral composition; 2. Assist- 
ance in all departments of schools and colleges 
in the formation of speaking English, and 3. 
Encouragement rather than ridicule, especially 
of children who use good words. 

Mr. James F. Hosic, of the Chicago Normal 
School, repeated some of his widely known sug 
vestions for improving the English of teachers, 
and Supt. Hugh S. Magill, of Springfield, de- 
scribed the necessity of effective English on the 
part of public officials. 

The session closed with greetings from Pres. 
Robert J. Aley of the general association. Mr. 
Aley recounted the necessity of an enlarged edu 
cational program as suggested by the lessons 
of the present war. He announced that the pro 
gram for the Portland convention next July, will 
be in the nature of an inventory of our educa- 
tional resources and will include suggestions for 
a program of educational rather than military 
Dr. Aley declared that the pres- 
ent war has shown how dependent we are upon 


preparedness. 


the rest of the world for our industrial, com 
mercial and social welfare and he announced 
that the convention in Portland would point if 
possible to a means of securing American inde 
pendence in the social as well as the economic 
fields. 

Wednesday afternoon was profitably spent by 
the superintendents in visiting schools and in 
attending a gymnastic exhibition presented i 


the convention hall by the children of the upper 
The folk dances, drills, ete., 


lowed in such rapid suecession and which illus 


grades. which fol 
trated work of such a wide variety, proved to be 
the happiest single event of the convention. No 
spectator left the hall without a thoro apprecia- 
tion of the splendid physical instruction offered 
in the Kansas City schools. 


The evening session, on Wednesday, promised 
to be postponed until a rather late hour when 
the superintendents showed a decided, momen- 
tary preference for a motion picture to a serious 
It is safe to say that if 
a body of high-school students applauded a pic 


educational discussion. 
ture so insistently as to prevent a principal or 
that these self 
same men who held up Secretary Springer for 


a superintendent from speaking, 


more than five minutes by their applause, would 
be exceedingly wrathful. 

State Supt. Fred L. Michigan, 
shared the honors of the evening in a most im 
portant address on Standards of Schoolhouse 
Construction, with Dr. Charles H. Judd, of the 
University of Illinois, who spoke on Standard 
Units of Achievement of Pupils and Measur 
able Standards of School Administration. Mr. 
Keeler urged that all should be 
characterized by minimum standards of utility, 


Keeler, ot 


schoolhouses 


healthfulness, safety, architectural beauty and 
economy. He was rather vigorous in insisting 
that the superintendent should be the final jud 
of all details of schoolhouss 


construction. His paper would 


or 
arrangement and 
have been of 
more lasting value if he had touched specifically 
upon actual standards which can be applied to 
the design and arrangement of school buildings 

Dr. John Dill Robertson, of Chicago, argued 
for Higher Standards of Health 


Among Children. He took occasion to urge mil 


Individual 


itary training and showed that of 500,000 chil 
schools of Chi 
cago, more than 240,000 are suffering from phy 


dren in the public and private 
sical defects which might be easily remedied. 
He declared that 450,000 children in Chicago 
have defective teeth and that a larg: percentage 
has adenoids and other deficiencies which are 


poisoning their bodi« S Dr. Robertson declared 
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work. 
standing features of all our models. 


Price, $31.50. 


NEW YORK 








Model F2 (illustrated) has slow movement for the higher 


powers and affords unusually large space for object manipu- 
lation. 


The base and arm are finished in our new crystal 
black, very durable and reagent proof. 
Other models moderately 


pertaining to any or all of them. 


WASHINGTON 





Rausch 8 lomb 


The supremacy of Bausch & Lomb products is the result of 60 years of produc- 
tive experience and research on the part of our skilled staff of optical experts. 


Microscopes 
The Accepted Standard 


A wide range of models for all the varied uses of micro- 
scopy, from scientific research to classroom and laboratory 
Extreme optical precision and durability, are out- 


priced. 

Our extensive line contains many “ ; 
items of interest to educators. We will is priced at $120. Other Balopti- 
gladly mail you descriptive circulars 


CHICAGO 


and other High-Grade Optical Products 


Balopticon 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


The most practical of still projection apparatus. 
result of our recent experiments is the adaptation of the gas- 
filled, Mazda lamp, which furnishes more evenly distributed 
illumination at a lower current cost than the ordinary A. C. 
arc and greatly simplifies operation. 


Either slides or opaque objects (maps, 
prints, specimens, etc.) may be projected 
with the Combined Model, with instant 
interchange between the two forms. 
model has 1,000-watt Mazda lamp and 


cons; for slides only, $25 up. For 
opaque objects, $35 up. 


Bausch £3 Jomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Binoculars, Projec 
tion Lanterns (Balopticons 
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that the state has the right to compel correction 
of physical defects in its future citizens just as 
it has the right to compel their education and 
their physical examination. 


Dr. Judd, who closed the evening meeting, 
showed by means of charts and general discus 


the the 
work of children and of promoting them from 


sions, that present systems of rating 
class to class are inconsistent, confusing and un 
just and that a standardization is highly desir 


able. He showed that 


easily accomplished by the application of scien 


such standardization is 
tific methods and suggested a number of possible 
plans which already have been tested 

The Thursday Meetings. 

The session on Thursday morning was devoted 
intended the 
social activity 
Supt. I. I. Cam 
mack, of Kansas City, pleased his hearers by a 
very clear-cut statement of the 


to papers to determine limits of 


other forms of 


border on 


education and 


which education. 
function of the 
junior college as a part of the publie school sys 
tem. Mr. Cammack does not overestimate the 
possibilities of the junior college and his very 
matter-of-fact presentation of th the 
college for the young men and women who are 
high school, de 
Cammack did not indulge in 
any wild dreams of unlimited possibilities of the 


needs of 


ready for training beyond the 
serves study. Mr. 


junior college but showed what superintendents 
and directors of such schools must do if these 
schools are to be a success. 

Supt. J. H. 
very vigorously the points 


Francis, of Columbus, diseussed 


between 
philanthropy and publie education. Supt. Shiels 
of Los Angeles, California, urged closer relation 
of the intermediate and high schools to local 
industries, and Supt. Wirt of Gary, brought out 


the value of child welfare agencies 


if contact 


Mr. Wirt, in his address, pointed to the grow- 
ing complexity of city life. He declared that 
city children are subjected to the bad influences 
of the city street for twice the length of time 
that they have the influences of their 
homes, of the school, of the public playground, 
ete. The traditional school, he said, was not 
planned for city life but was indigenous to the 
country where it met entirely different 
conditions of the children. 

Supt. Shiels, of Los Angeles, declared that 
there is 
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LOOK 


home 


a distinct tendency to overdo manual 
for formal that the 
industrial education 
lacks a proper appreciation of the actual needs 
and opportunities of the child in after life. He 
said, in part: 


training 
recent 


ends, and even 


tendency toward 


“We have become so enamored of the indus- 
trial demands that we forget our business 
is not to multiply laborers and to cheapen prod- 
ucts, but to train the best type of wage-earning 
citizens. 


may 


“Obviously a school should not train pupils to 
enter occupations that are dangerous to health, 
that have fora long time been overcrowded, that 
have a low wage, or that offer little promise of 
increase in pay or promotion. It may be neces- 
sary to make an exhaustive study that the school 
should not rush blindly into buying elaborate 
equipment without knowing why. 

“There may be good reasons for wiring and 
plumbing outfits, But 


there is no really good reason for teaching elee 


even expensive ones. 


tric wiring and plumbing as trades in a com 
munity in which a pupil cannot market his labor 
save at a disadvantage.” 

The only educational problems of the business 
meeting on Thursday morning were the report 
of Chairman Chadsey on the Relation of the 


Superintendent to the School Board. The Com- 
mittee which included five superintendents, two 
members of school boards and a college pro- 
fessor, discussed very ably the general princi- 
ples which must underlie the position of the 
superintendent, his duties and functions, and 
his relations to the school board. The Commit- 
took the that the superintendent 
should be the sole power in all educational mat- 
ters. It is likely that the report, if it is gen- 
followed, will general con- 
troversy on the power of superintendents sim- 


tee stand 


erally reopen a 
ilar to the old controversy on one-man power. 
In addition to the report, Mr. Chadsey offered 
several exceedingly valuable resolutions caleu- 
lated to bring superintendents and school-board 
members into closer contact and co-operation. 
He urged upon the Department of Superintend- 
ence particularly the necessity of co-operating 
with the Department of School Administration, 
N. E. A., of getting in touch with state and 
local societies of school-board members, and in 
other ways, breaking down the barriers which 
now separate the professional from the lay ad- 
ministrators of the schools. A brief report like 
the present can hardly go into detail concern- 
ing so important a matter as the Committee's 
report. Extracts and discussions of it will ap- 
pear in future issues of the Journal. 
The Round-Table Conferences. 
The round-table 


conferences on Thursday 
afternoon 


limited to brief addresses on 
specific problems in the various types of school 
units. 


were 


In the section devoted to the large cities, the 
Flexner proposals for the experimental school 
to be conducted at Columbia University, were 
set forth by Prof. James S. Caldwell who is to 
have charge of the new school. Dr. Caldwell 
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School Sound Journal 
Have Y itorium? 
Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University avé 1ou an Auditorium: 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public | 
Hygiene, says about | 
The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. Anything offered like it is 
an imitation. Send for book of tints, combina- 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 
Elastic Interior Finish 
is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 
If so, how about your stage? This should receive the most 
attention, since all eyes are centered on this part of the 
2 ' N 0 j s N auditorium. Why not make it attractive? 
(non poisonous ) We are prepared to help you. We furnish plans for the 
“Arnold-ized” Zinc paint stage and color sketches for scenery. 
is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. Write for our Catalog. 
Send for circulars telling of this. SOSMAN LANDIS CO 
Keystone Varnish Company Your Guarahies 
No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Office 417 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO 
intendents of cities with a population under — state departments, bureaus and individual execu 


would make it appear that there is nothing revo 
lutionary in the Flexner proposals but that 
everything which is to be done in the new school 


has been tried out at one time or another, in one 


school or another. The audience was inclined 


to be a trifle sceptical and to look on the matter 


as an experiment which must prove its way as 
it goes. 

Supt. John Shoop, of Chicago, made a strong 
ease for military drill with which he has had 
considerable experience. He spoke of the gen- 
eral benefits which are derived from cadet com- 
panies and was seconded by Supt. Thurston of 
Washington. 

Dr. Joseph Taylor, of New York City, de- 
seribed in detail, the enormous economies ef- 
fected by the garyized schools in the Borough of 
the Bronx. He made very clear the fact that 
the children in the public schools of New York 
City are receiving as efficient an academic train- 
ing as they received formerly, that part-time in- 
struction has been reduced enormously, that 
great sums have been saved to the city in new 
buildings and equipment and that, in addition, 
all of the children affected have received instruc- 
tion in industrial subjects, physical training and 
supervised play, as well as religious instruction, 
that would have been impossible under the old 
rigid plan. 

Mr. H. E. Miles, of Wisconsin, discussed the 
dual system of control in Wisconsin and brought 
out the fact that the dual system depends for 
success upon co-operation of the vocational 
boards with the city school boards and the city 
school systems. 

The section of cities with a population be- 
tween 25,000 and 250,000 devoted itself entirely 
to the problems of teaching reading. The super- 


25,000 spent a protitable afternoon in discuss 
ing standard tests which Prof. Haggerty, of the 
University of Minnesota, spoke on, and similar 
technical problems. 


Nationalization of Education. 

Nationalization of education again held thi 
center of interest on Thursday evening. Commis 
sioner Claxton of the United States Bureau ot 
Education, spoke of the many movements which 
are now making for the nationalizing of the 
American schools. He discussed the proposal 
for a national university, gave an account of th 
problem of developing the Bureau of Education, 
and spoke in detail of the immense benefits to 
be derived from the Smith-Hughes Bill for the 
promotion of industrial education. 

State Supt. Blair, who followed Mr. Claxton, 
rather threw cold water on the whole scheme of 
nationalizing education as opposed to the devel 
opment of stronger state systems of education 
While he admitted that the state systems are 
not perfect he declared that they are the out 
growth of local conditions and that in their 
colorings they represent the spirit of the people. 
He deplored the fact that even the present state= 
are too large as units for effective administra 
tion of the schools and that nationalization of 
education would only increase present difficul 
ties. At the present time, he said, the state gov 
ernment is too much of a hierarchy of confusing 
and overlapping administrative boards and com 
missions, and there is a great need for reducing 
the overhead control of the schools. He pointed 
to the fact that in states like Illinois, the schools 
are not governed by the state department of 
public instruction alone but are in a measure 
touched upon by practically every one of the 


tives. The national idministration of fund 


distributed to the land grant colleges has beet 


so bound up with red tape and has involved 

much interference with the internal manag 
ment of the several institutions that a number 
of the most progressive have refused to accept 
further national aid rather than continue to 
suffer unwarranted meddhng. The administr 

tion of the new Smith-Hughes Bill yuld, in Mr 
Blair’s opinion, certainly be followed by carpet 
bagging investigators and would involve all sorts 
of local concessions to the demands of the fed 


eral officers. He declared that the greatest econ 
omy and efficiency of the schools is to be ob 
tained thru the further development of strong, 
simple, well administered state systems of publi 
instruction. 

The Friday Sessions. 

The chief topie for the Friday morning ses 
sion was Educational Poise as « xpressed in the 
given to the mental and man 
ual elements in the various grades. Supt. Vai 
Sickle, of Springfield, Mass., and Miss Adelaid 
S. Baylor represented respectively the 


variation of time 


mental! 
and manual elements as emphasized in the ele 
Mr. II. A Daves of Mon 


{ 


tana, argued for higher standards of hygiene in 


. ? 
mentary curriculum. 


the country and village schools. The papers of 
the morning session were much overshadowed in 
Importance, by the report of Supt. Henry (CC 
Snyder, of Jersey City, on Military Training in 
the Schools. Mr. Snyder’s paper deserves stud: 
by every schoolman, especially at the present 


time when the probl 
prominently before the nation. Mr. Snyder i: 
troduced hi topic by declaring that the com 


m of military training is 


mitter is not agall tft m litary 


schools because educators ire 
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training in the 


pacifists at any 
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‘The Modern School makes Clow the rule! 


—and here is some proof. Architects 
specify CLOW PLUMBING on its record 


of sanitation, efficiency and economy 
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HIGH SCHOOL, EL PASO, TEXAS 


Trost & Trost L. P. McChesney 
. Architects : Plumbing Contractor 
E! Paso El Paso 


Clow Plumbing 


was specified for these repre- 
sentative schools by Archi- 
tects of reputation, backed by 
Boards of Education of equal 
reputation. 


Clow Automatic 
Closets 


are sanitary in the highest degree-- 
saving in consumption of water, 50°, 
to 80°, over other types--economical 
in repairs--1) cents being the average 
cost on 22 closets over a period of 10 
years. What more could be desired? 
Surely nothing better can be ob- 
tained. 
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F Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Archts., Chicago 


Wm. B. Ittner, Architect, St. Louis 








MOZART SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
A. F. Hussander, Archt., Chicago 


HIGH SCHOOL, MONTCLAIR, N. J 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Archts., New York, N.Y. 





HIGH SCHOOL, CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 
Spencer & Temple, Archt 


HIGH SCHOOL, ALBANY, N.Y. 
Starrett & Van Vleck, Archts., New York City 


We court the fullest investigation of 
our every fixture. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
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AEROLUXED!!! 


Read this letter 
from one of many 
schools now using 


Aerolux 
Ventilating 
Window 
Shades 








“To Whom It May Concern: 


The Aecroshade Ventilating Window Shades that were purchased from you 


for our new school last August were found to be satisfactory in every way 

These shades may be easily adjusted to any position to prevent glaring 
sunlight from injuring pupils’ eyes. The spaces between the splints permit 
sufficient light to enter the room on bright sunshiny days when the shade com- 
pletely covers the window and keeps it adequately illumined for study This 
is of great benefit to pupils’ eyes 

Therefore, I unreservedly recommend Aerolux Ventilating Window Shade 
to anyone interested in buying shades for schools, public buildings, or business 
houses, and feel positive that the users, after a thorough trial will find them 
giving the best of satisfaction in service and appearance.” 


( Name furnished on request.) 


We shall be very glad to supply any further proof required; to give 
you names of schools you can visit or to arrange to have one of our repre- 


‘‘The Best Shade I have seen’’ 
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is the way a number of superintendents expressed themselves 


at the Kansas City 


adjustable window shade. 


conception. 


Why not investigate now? 


752 Oakland Avenue 





sentatives go with you personally to inspect an ‘‘Aeroluxed’’ school 


Aerolux Ventilating Window Shades are positively the most modern 
Undoubtedly they are the ultimate shade. seen 


THE AEROSHADE CO. 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 


I like it 


School Dept. 








It looks good to me 
Pretty slick proposition 
That is a good scheme 
you have the price, get them 
hope that I can find the money to buy 


Write for our latest circular. 


PERENNIAL SHADE CO. 


convention after a demonstration of our 
What others said: 

It’s the only shade—-Some stunt 
The best I have seen so far—Best thing I have 
The best adjustable shade I have seen-—If 
Good one—Looks mighty good to me—I 
The best shade that I have seen. 


Address 


Faribault, Minn. 








(Continued from Page 42) 

price but because they are sensible people. They 
find no logic in imposing upon a small portion 
of the boys of any community a drill for which 
they are not prepared and which will not make 
them useful soldiers should it be necessary for 
them to become soldiers. If there is to be mili- 
tary training for the country, it should be com- 
pulsory and universal for all young men between 
the ages of 19 and 21. 

Military drill as offered in the high schools is 
detrimental to the physical growth of pupils who 
are immature and has no value as compared to 
a well-rounded system of physical education. 
The drill in the schools has been limited chiefly 
to parading and other exercises which have 
ceased to be military in everything but the ad- 
jective which describes them. They do not pre- 
pare boys for actual service in war according to 
modern methods of warfare. It is a mistaken 
notion that military drill in schools would add 
one iota to any boy’s future capacity for army 
work. The European nations who have military 
service of the compulsory type have all rejected 
the plan of training in the schools. They have 
instead a well-rounded system of physical educa- 
tion. The committee urged that in every high 
school setting up drills, with emphasis upon pos- 
ture and discipline, marching, organized and 
supervised play, summer camps and other physi 
eal training should be given. It should be inten 
sive, adapted to the needs of the pupils and 
should include provision for the correction of 
bodily defects. Mr. Snyder’s report was unani- 
mously adopted by the meeting. Supt. Condon, 
of Cincinnati, thereupon offered a 
(a) accepting the report, (b) approving of uni- 
versal, compulsory military training, (c) ap- 
education in the high 


resolution 


physical 


proving of 


schools, (d) urging the teaching of personal 
hygiene and (e) first-aid measures, and (f) the 
addition of patriotic service features in second- 
ary education. The resolution was followed by 
a lively discussion in which a few pacifists and 
a few military training advocates took part. The 
resolutions were finally adopted with less than 
twenty votes against them. 

Mr. Shoop very wisely brought the convention 
to a close on Friday afternoon, with a program 
that was much more interesting and more valu 
able than any other of the general sessions. Dr. 
A. E. Winship, of described in his 
graphic, enthusiastic style, the achievements of 
country schools. Supt. Alderman, of Portland, 
described the remarkable activities which had 
been undertaken in his city. Miss Bessie Locke 
urged the necessity of a kindergarten for every 
child and Supt. H. B. Wilson of Topeka, pre- 
sented a further report of the Committee on 
Efficiency and Economy of Time in Education. 


Boston, 


The Business Meeting. 


The business meeting of the Department 
caused the usual buzz of excitement in anticipa 
tion of a good-natured, witty fight for the next 
convention. The hopes of the members who love 
a lively session were fully realized. Invitations 
for the convention of 1918 were presented by 
Soston and Min 


After sey 


eight cities, of which Atlanta, 
neapolis were the leading favorites. 
eral ballots, the choice of the meeting narrowed 
to Atlanta and Boston, and the former city won 
Atlanta 


“dark horse” and its cause had been 


out by a bare majority of five votes. 
had been a 
championed very quietly by the Southern dele 
gates who were in the hall to a man and who 
voted with intense Southern loyalty. 


The Committee on Nominations which con 


sisted of Supt. Herbert S. Weet of Rochester, 
N. Y., Supt. H. A. Johnson of Ogden, Utah, 
Supt. Z. C. Thornburg of Des Moines, Ia., Supt. 
Wm. McK. Vance of Delaware, O., and Supt. 
I. C. Hartwell of St. Paul, nominated the fol 
lowing persons as officers of the Department for 
the ensuing year: 
President, Dr. T. FE. 
Commissioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 
First Vice-President, A. A. McDonald, Super 
intendent of Schools, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Second Vice-President, Carlos M. Cole. Super 
intendent of Schools, Denver, Colo. 
Secretary, Miss Lida E. Tall, Baltimore, Md. 
The only dramatic moment of the entire con 


Finegan, Deputy State 


vention occurred when the Committee on Reso 
lutions, of which State Supt. Francis G. Blair 
was chairman, presented its report. There was 
a buzz of excitement and then a hush of expect 
ancy when Mr. Blair came forward and declared 
that the Committee on Resolutions had decided 
to present no set of formal principles, but in 
view of the present international situation, ree 
ommended a single short resolution as follows: 

“Met as we are, in the midst of a great world 
crisis which threatens the safety and honor of 
our own country, the Department of Superin 
tendence of the National Education Association, 
representing in its membership all the education 
systems and interests of the United States of 
America, does hereby solemnly and unitedly de 
clare our confidence in, and our lovalty to, the 
President of the Republic, Woodrow Wilson, in 
his supreme effort to maintain the dignity and 
honor of our Nation.” 

When Mr. Blair concluded the 


resolution in his usual ringing tones, 


reading of the 
there was 
then an enthusiastie 


a momentary hush, and 


outbreak of applause that continued for several 
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New School Building 








ARE YOU going to erect any new school 
buildings this year? 


DO YOU want the best the market affords in 
the line of Drinking Fountains? 


SPECIFY 





one of our latest catalogs. 


B I 
ciee “g Og Pueblo, Colo 


Agencies Memphis, Tenn 








Los Angeles, Cal Houston, Texas 
Butte, Mont 
and Selling Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala, 


New Orleans,’La 


“Nionco” Drinking Fountains 


and you will have solved your Drinking Fountain problem for a long time. 


We are the largest manufacturers of Toilet Fixtures for school use. 
If you want further information write us and we will gladly send you 


St. Louis, Mo. 


N.O. Nelson Mfg. Co., 


Edwardsville, Ill. 












minutes before President Shoop could eall for a 
After the vote had been 
given, there was again an outburst of loyal ap 


unanimous rising vote. 


plause and a buzz of excited conversation. 


Local Arrangements. 

Kansas City is a hustling community that 
makes the visitor feel its American atmosphere 

an atmosphere of the most healthy and pro 
gressive kind. The hilly business center of the 
city with some curious reminders of its rapid 
growth from a small village to a large commer 
cial city, interested the visitors to the conven 
tion and impressed them no less than did the ex 
cellent school system which they had an oppor 
tunity of examining. 

Kansas City provided ample meeting facilities 
for the convention in the form of an auditorium 
that housed both the general meetings, the spe 
cial entertainments and the splendid commercial 
exhibits, and a number of excellent hotel assem 
bly rooms within a very short distance of one 
another. 

Supt. I. I. Cammack and his associates in the 
school department were on hand at all times to 
look after the convenienee and comfort of the 
visitors. Kansas City is hardly large enough to 
provide first-class hotel accommodations for so 
large a convention as the Department. How 
ever, the local committee secured ample lodgings 
for everyone, even for the unreasonable late 
comers who had no reservations and who ex 
pected on the second and third days to be housed 
in the headquarters’ hotels. 

The attendance at this meeting was larger 
than had been expected by even the most enthu 
Siastic members. Kansas City very generously 
provided between six hundred and seven hun 
dred advance registrations, representing almost 
the entire supervisory as well as teaching corps 


of the city schools. 
brought delegations of more than 300 each and 
large parties came from Colorado, from Arkan 
sas, from Texas and from the South in general. 
Of the Northcentral States, Minnesota led with 
a full trainload of superintendents and princi 


Missouri and Kansas 


pals. Wisconsin and Michigan were rather 
poorly represented but the New England states, 
New York and Pennsylvania exceeded their 
former records by sending exceptionally large 
delegations. Oregon was represented by a group 
of enthusiastic men and women who came not 
only to attend the meetings but to bring assur- 
ances that the summer convention in Portland 
will be the largest and most representative in 
years. Among the old familiar figures at con- 
ventions of the Department were Nathan C. 
Schaeffer of Pennsylvania, C. H. Keyes of 
Saratoga, D. H. Christensen of Salt Lake, ¢ 

Pearse of Milwaukee, Wm. M. Davidson of 
Pittsburgh, Henry P. Emerson of Buffalo, J. 
H. Phillips of Birmingham, David B. Johnson 
of Rock Hill, S. C., Frank B. Cooper of Seattle, 
Arthur Chamberlain of California and others 
too numerous to mention. 

The business of the convention proper was 
handled as efficiently as in former years by 
Secretary D. W. Springer, whose foresight and 
unfailing courtesy made the machinery of the 
meeting move without friction. 


The National Council. 

It would be difficult to find a reason for the 
existence of the National Council (except, per 
haps, as this body favors a form of recognition 
for men and women who have rendered particu- 
larly strong service to the schools), were it not 
for the fact that its programs are always con 
structive. Thus, the sessions on Monday and 
Tuesday which took up the direction and control 


of educational progress, were in some respects of 
more interest than the meetings of the superin- 
tendents. 

Space will hardly permit a discussion of the 
minor organizations which met with the N. E. 
A. Departments. The Normal School Section 
discussed Ways and Means of Increasing the 
Needs of Their Organizations; the educational 
publishers held a good-fellowship dinner; the 
National Society for the Study of Education 
discussed Minimum Essentials; and the Society 
of College Teachers spoke on The Standardiza 
tion of Educational Courses. A new organiza- 
tion made up of high school principals was 
formed during the week of the meeting. 

The Exhibits. 

Exhibits of educational furniture, teaching 
aids and books have become a recognized feature 
of the meetings of the Department. The Kan- 
sas City Convention saw the wares of more than 
one hundred representative manufacturers and 
publishers of school equipment and books. The 
interest shown by the superintendents was ample 
evidence that the exhibit served a distinct need 
and that considerable benefit was derived from 
the displays. It is rather significant that these 
exhibitions generally draw the strongest men in 
the Department of Superintendence and that 
the old-time pose of the schoolmaster, who was 
inclined to belittle everything of the commercial 
nature and everything related to the physical 
equipment of the school as beneath his notice, 
has passed away. The strongest school adminis- 
trators of today feel that the educational as well 
as the hygienic needs of children are conserved 
by the books which they read, the desks in which 
they sit and the materials which teachers use. 
At Kansas City, the display was a veritable ex- 
position, supplemented by motion picture ex- 
hibits of devices in use in actual schools, ete. 
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“Superior to 


superior to any other in America. 


our ambition. 


You have frequently heard our assurances on this point, and 
it may interest you to know that by far our greatest volume ot 
business each year now comes from schools in which Kewaunee 


has been in use. 
We might put it this way: 
sales argument is the Furniture itself. 


Besides telling the truth about the leading line of Laboratory 
Furniture, our new Book presents hundreds of spontaneous ex- 
pressions from educators who are personally familiar with its 
record in the classroom. It will interest 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Yo. Ce 


KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 


Chicago Office and Display: 460 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF AUTHORITY IN 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

One of the clearest thinkers on school organ 
ization is Mr. Ll). H. Christensen, until recently 
superintendent of schools at Salt Lake, Utah. 
Mr. Christensen has been at all times 


cate of closer CO operation betwee li school board 


an advo 


and superintendents and the history of his ow 
work in Salt Lake is ample evidence that he ha 
practiced what he preached. 


In his forthcoming annual report for the 


school year 1915-16, Mr. Christensen has stated 
very clearly his opinions on the relations and 
the relative authority of the school board, the 
superintendent and the business heads of the 
school department. What he writes is well worth 
the study of every school board member and 
superintendent. To quote: 

“Under the board of education the superin 
tendent of schools should have exclusive juris 
diction over all matters pertaining to the work 
of instruction and over all persons engaged in 
the work of that department. No other individ 
ual should be permitted to impose work of any 
nature whatsoever upon any person in this de 
partment, excepting on the approval of the 
superintendent of schools. Generally speaking, 
the persons over whom he should have jurisdic 
tion are those occupying positions for which a 
teacher’s license is a prerequisite. 

“In addition to this exclusive authority over 
all instruction, the superintendent of schools 
should have an advisory relationship to all other 
departments—an authority when necessary that 
borders well towards heads, such veto power to 
be effective until action has been taken by the 
board of education. He should further be per- 
mitted to select all books and supplies needed in 





Any We Have Used’ 


We have long endeavored to produce Laboratory Furniture 
We have spent much time 
and money in developing a line that we think adequately fulfills 


That our best advertising and 
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QUALITY FIRST 











rooms. 


The man who insists on “Quality First’’ in 
buying Laboratory Furniture is sure of 
‘Safety First” on his investment. 


The quality goes in our Laboratory Furniture be- 
fore the name goes on. 
frills and extra profits out of the prices. 
ratory Furniture is quality sold on a business basis 
at a figure that is down to rock bottom. 


Write for further information, or call at our display 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 





And we have taken all the 
Our Labo- 





TEL. CHELSEA 3909 





1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue 


Write for copies of our latest Catalogs Nos. 8 and 9 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








instruction without consultation with, or ap 
proval from, other departments. 

“The clerical and business de partments hould 
not be merged under on head Kach line ot 
ork is special and requires a certain type 
expert ability. Qualifications for the two kind 


work are so unlike in their fundamentals a 


to rende r it quite improbable that the. are to 


be found happily combined in one person. 

“Then, it is not sound business policy for the 
person who is entrusted with the expenditure of 
a vast sum of public money to be his own book 
keeper. A salutary influence must assert itself 
vhere the one who spends the taxes Is ever con 
scious of the fact that another department will 
soon serutinize all of his transactions critically 
in.tabulating and recording them. 

“In the business manager and purchasing 
agent should be found the qualities that mark 
the man of affairs 1e who has succeeded rea 
sonably well in business ventures. He should 
be a man of enlarged vision, of foresight, one 
who can grasp in their fullest significance the 
principles involved in complex and complicated 
business transactions, one who can reason from 
cause to effect. He must have combined in his 
nature the elements of aggressiven ss, of initia 
tive, of keen discernment of relative values, and 
of wise discretion He must be a man of big 
affairs. He is likely to be a man of the outdoor 
type and hot | th na or TV] 1) t 1] mia 


prove vexatious and distracting » him 


“On the other h d, the elerical man is likely 
to be one who wearies in th truve le ith big 
problems where orig ality, ager vel s and 
intensive application are required. By nature 


Pe 


and training he is likely to be a person who 
follows prescribed standard in organizing and 


recording facets and fimure And therein rests 


lhabliager and 
with that ot 


oth r cle partrient, wt ma rhit probably be el 


business 


peur ha Ig avent riust iY bie reed 


trusted to the superintendent of buildings. 


"| Becaus thi quatinteatio rm juired for 
Iytasinie Inahager are quite linilar to those 
found \ supe rintendent building ; who 
must supervise and direct all building repair 


and improvements, and 


Because thy work CH he me more eco 
nically by the superintendent buildings, 
hose other duties bring him in frequent con 
tact ith businessmen and business concerns, 
by reason of hich he is in close touch with 
ving conditions and fluetuations of the 
narket. 
“Timportant i duties of the purchasing 


Hporbarnes may Ly overestl 


d Ot the ust amount of money spent by 


the board education during a year, compara 
tively little goes into the pen market where on 
um vit may play against that of others 
Teachers’ salaries and those of other employes 
r fixed basis, buildings are eonstrueted 
( tract and hool and upplie are pur 
chased on a bi . Which in the cease of books i 
d for a period of five years. The purchasing, 
theres of books and supplie s merely plac 
1 order for a given quantity at a prie 
dy fixed and for a quantity determined I), 
thes department 
ce l pou ha hig Hore likels ! 
hinge on quality and quantity th On price 
The reeord ill show that the board of eduea 


tion, whether purchasing thru a committee or a 
individual, has always been able to buy at a rea 
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Your Superintendent Saw the Glauber Bubblers at 
the Convention. Authorize their Purchase. 
They are Sanitary and Durable 


We demonstrated GLAUBER SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS to more than 
two thousand school superintendents at the Kansas City Convention. Those who were 
already familiar with GLAUBER construction were delighted with the additions to our 
“family; those who were making our acquaintance were unanimous in expressing delight 


at having at last found drinking fountains that are SANITARY AND DURABLE. 


We locate the jet so that lips can’t touch it; we use air chamber jets, resulting in a 
palpitating bubble,--one on which the germs can’t dance. (See newspaper reports of 
epidemic of tonsilitis at University of Wisconsin.) 


Insist on Having Glauber Bubblers, 
Showers and Faucets 


We have been in business 28 years,--our products are the best known on the American 
market,--we were given seven medals on them at the San Francisco Exposition,--so you 
take no risk in selecting GLAUBER products. 


The Only Kind Guaranteed Five Years 
GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., CLEVELAND, O. 

















Rundle-Spence Drinking Fountains 
CHICAGO are Unexcelled 


Pencil Sharpener 











$1.00 Will not break leads $1.00 





In Service, Durability and Beauty. Our fountains 
have been installed in prominent schoolhouses thruout the 


Wonderful value. Will country, because they embody all the important require- 
give lasting satisfaction ments of service combined with beauty and finish. 
RUNDLE-SPENCE DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Write for particulars or are neat In appearance and are made to 
order through your dealer harmonize with the most beautiful sur- 
" roundings. The spread of disease is pre- 
vented, and the user receives a pure, clean 
drink of water. 





Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


. Write today for our catalog. 
1310 Garland Bldg Chicago, Ills. : , 


RUNDLE-SPENCE CO., 52 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“GRAND RAPIDS” 
| ABORATORY FURNITURE 


IS BUILT BY MEN SKILLED IN PRODUC- 
ING THE WORLD’S BEST FURNITURE 
A PRODUCT 
BETTER con- 
structed and 























finished in 
every par- 
ticular. 


Sheldon Equipment 





Our Service 


1428 Front Ave., N. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, 





This Twenty-four Student Chemistry Desk is one of Fifty 
Stock Patterns illustrated in catalogs 1214 and 516. These 
catalogs are mailed to all who are interested in purchasing. 


Offers you an opportunity of securing the 
right information as to how the proper equip- 
ment should be placed in your school rooms. 
This engineering service is without charge to you. 


Send us your Plans. We will do the rest for you. 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT Co. 


MICHIGAN 











has gained its ascendency because 
each particular item has _ been 
designed and built to meet a par- 
ticular purpose, with the greatest 
efficiency. 


Supplement to Catalog No. 15 


shows numerous additional designs. 


KE. H. SHELDON & CO. 





MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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sonable figure. Mistakes that have been made 
have been due chiefly to the quality of goods 
selected. The responsibility rests, therefore, 


chiefly upon the one who determines the quan- 
tity and the quality.” 
THE ALBERT R. SABIN SCHOOL. 

This building is a splendid type of the most 
recent development in schoolhouse design and 
construction in the city of Chicago. Five build- 
ings of the same general arrangement have been 
planned and are under construction. 

The building contains 32 classrooms and an 
assembly hall seating 1,500, a manual training 
room, a household science room, a gymnasium 
equipped with dressing rooms and shower baths, 
a teachers’ room and office, a library, and boys’ 
and girls’ toilet rooms on each floor. 

The building is three stories in height with- 
out a basement. The exterior walls are of gray 
pressed brick with cut stone and terra cotta 
trimmings. The interior walls are also of brick 
and the non-bearing partitions are of tile. The 
entire construction is fireproof and the floors 
are carried on steel beams with burnt clay tile 
arches. 

The building contracts including heating, 
ventilation and plumbing for this building 
amount to $233,514.10. The cost of equipment 
and the other expenditures including yard im- 
provements, architect’s expenses, furniture, gen- 
eral fittings, blackboards, gymnasium apparatus, 
motion picture machine, etc., amount to $36,- 
611.94. The total cost of the building is thus 
$270,126.04. The cubic contents of the building 
measured from the outside walls and from the 
ground floor to the average height of the roof is 
1,764,000 cubic feet. The cost of the building 
on the cubic basis including heating, plumbing, 


ventilation, electrical work, ete., amounts to 134 
cents per cubic foot. 

A glance at the plans will show the great 
economy which has been effected in corridor 
space and in staircase space. The building is 
especially intended to serve for social center pur- 
poses, and two classrooms on the ground floor 
have been fitted with movable chair desks and 
arranged with a sliding door between them so 
that the entire space may be used for social 
purposes. The assembly hall, the gymnasium, 
the manual training room, the domestic science 
room and several additional classrooms have also 
been fitted with the social center idea in mind. 

The architect is Mr. A. F. Hussander, official 
architect of the Chicago Board of Education. 
A MODEL HIGH SCHOOL FOR A SMALL 

TOWN. 


(Continued from Page 20) 

In the basement, there is a well lighted gym- 
nasium, a room for manual arts, which is 
divided into woodworking and printing depart- 
ments, a cooking room furnished with a gas 
range and coal range, refrigerator room, and 
china closets. This room is equipped with in- 
dividual benches and gas for 24 pupils. The 
space which is opposite the cooking room is used 
for a school lunchroom. The coat rooms are in 
the basement with shower baths for both boys 
and girls. 

In choosing the site the committee very wisely 
placed the building upon a large lot in the cen- 
ter of the town adjacent to two school buildings. 
This choice of site has made possible the re- 
organization of the schools upon the junior high 
school plan. The five room building which is 
directly behind the new building has _ been 
turned into a junior high school and now has 
enrolled all of the eighth and ninth grade pupils 


of the town. In this school all of the work is 
departmental, and the pupils have an opportun- 
ity to choose from a differentiated course of 
study. The mornings are given up to required 
work, while in the afternoon, after the close of 
the high school session, comes the elective work 
which is very largely in the new building. The 
junior-high pupils go to the high school gym- 
nasium for their physical training which is re- 
quired for every pupil in the junior high and 
high school. The junior high school pupils also 
go to the high school for cooking, sewing, wood- 
working, printing, assembly periods and chorus 
singing. By operating the junior high upon a 
two session basis and the high school upon a one 
session plan it is possible to offer greatly in- 
creased educational opportunities to all of the 
pupils without any expensive duplication of 
equipment. At the same time it is possible to 
use to the fullest extent the new building which 
represents such a large investment for a town 
the size of Amherst. 

Amherst is a town with a population of 5,858 
situated in the Connecticut Valley about thirty 
miles north of Springfield. It is educationally 
rather than an exceptional community. The 
town contains two colleges, Amherst College and 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, has prac- 
tically no illiteracy and last year contained less 
than five per cent foreign boru children. The 
high school serves several surrounding agricul- 
tural towns and in Ambherst itself the high 
school population is very large in proportion to 
the number in the grade schools. Over 95 per 
cent of the pupils in the grades go to high 
school. 


The following list of recent educational de- 
velopments in Amherst have all been attained 
during the past year and a half and indicate the 
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Eliminate all disinfectants. 
trouble and repairs. 


PLATE%A-3 


NEW YORK CITY, 101 Park Ave. 








VENTILATION INSURES SANITATION 


Install ‘‘Ebco”’ ventilated sanitary toilet 
fixtures and eliminate all obnoxious odors. 
Eliminate all 








PLATE C-202 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


‘“‘Ebco”’ sanitary fixtures are especially 
designed for schoolhouse equipment. 


Write us for descriptive catalog showing 
a complete line of ‘““Ebco’’ fixtures. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Ist Nat. Soo Line Bldg. 





PLATE B-61 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY MFG. CO. 








thoro re-organization which has taken place in 
the school system: 

1. A booklet on the administration of the 
Amherst schools which states the rules and reg- 
ulations of the school committee. 

2. An increase in teachers’ salaries based on 
the merit system. 

3. <A broadening of the high school course by 
the introduction of commercial subjects, print- 
ing, woodworking, cooking, sewing, freehand 
and mechanical drawing. 

4. ‘The introduction of physical education as 
a part of the curriculum in all grades thru the 
high school. 

5. <A revision of the elementary school course 


of study by the teachers working in committees. 


Argument for Tan in the 
Mabel F. Williams, Art 


The question of color schemes suitable for 
schoolroom decoration confronts superintendents 
and school boards continually. Decision is often 
a matter of personal taste, influenced by a de- 
sire to add variety or to compromise between 
conflicting choices. The decision seems to in- 
volve too much to risk this method of choosing. 
The object of this article is to consider a proper 
and reliable standard for choice, approached 
from a knowledge of colors and their effect on 
each other. 

Red, orange and yellow are the so-called warm 
colors and are over stimulating when used 
alone. Blue, green and violet are the cool colors 
and are depressing when they appear by them- 
selves. Nature’s desire for balance and har- 
mony makes us satisfied only when there is a 
pleasing combination of these elements. A 


6. Introduction of a practical course in ele- 
mentary agriculture thru co-operation with the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. This 
course includes a home project for each pupil 
which is carried thru the summer. 

7. Establishment of an evening high school 
for commercial subjects and an elementary even- 
ing school for the study of English. 

8. Establishment of the junior high school 
with: a. German and Latin in grades VIII and 
IX. b. Differentiated course in mathematics. 
ce. Practical course in elementary science. d. 
Prevocational course including woodworking, 
printing, and commercial subjects.  e. 
vised study. f. Supervised play. 
ployment bureau. 


Super- 
g. School em- 


Schoolroom Color Scheme 
Director, Oak Park, II. 


wood-block print from Whistler’s “Battersea 
Bridge” is an illustration of this. The picture 
is in the deep shades of greenish blue, a color 
to make one lose all faith in life. The sprink- 
ling of yellow-orange lights in suitable places 
gives the necessary satisfactory or even positive 
pleasure because our minds are at rest as soon 
as we are able to neutralize the two extremes. 
Neutralizing of colors then is our instinctive 
search for balance. There are two neutral colors 
which can be obtained by mixing; gray, in 
which cool colors predominate and brown or tan, 
in which warm colors appear in greater quan- 
tity. An argument for tan in schoolrooms and 
other public gathering places, does not in any 
sense ignore the possibility of other schemes 
which can be realized in any private home 
where all contributing color forces may work to- 


gether to achieve the proper neutralization but 
color forces in schoolrooms are too varied to be 
counted on for help in balancing any certain 
scheme not already neutralized. The scheme 
here must make a suitable background for color 
prints simply framed and must give the proper 
value to all plants and flowers which are con- 
tributed. It must respond with pleasure to a 
large group of children dressed in various color 
combinations and it must be assertive on the 
many dark, cold or rainy days which come in 
our school year. 

Gray as a neutral is cold and unresponsive. 
It stands for service but not for social service. 
Its aloofness works against the wholesome at- 
mosphere of group activity which we strive so 
hard to attain. It is the color we dislike to see 
children wear and that we wish teachers would 
avoid during their five days at school. It is the 
color that always demands outside assistance in 
the shape of brighter trimming or accessories. 
It is the only color that tan cannot agree with. 

Tan, however, is the color that agrees with all 
color forces (except gray as I have just men- 
tioned). It makes a sympathetic background 
for all groups of children; it is assertive on 
dark, cold days. It achieves a proper balance 
with widely varying conditions and the contin- 
uous pleasure which this affords relieves us of 
any feeling of monotony even if the same 
scheme is adopted thruout a school system. The 
empty rooms might impress us as tiresome, but 
the rooms in session form each its own individ- 
ual balance and make the desired variety. 

The colors we live with are bound to have a 
good or bad effect on our dispositions. People 
can live in any scheme and by constant renewal 
of their conscious wills, a readjustment can 
come. People can adjust their nervous systems 
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Puffalo School Board 


Buys One Hundred 
Paper 


ALL STE E! 





the market not because it is cheaper, but because 
better. 


is higher in price than ever. No one can afford to destroy 


besides. 


loss in waste paper 
Tells how this waste 
into cash. Send for 
now. 


Good opportunity 
school and college 
with selling ability. 





We recently sold one hundred No. 2 Schick Fire-Proof Paper Balers—two 
solid car-loads—to the City of Buffalo, N. Y., for use in the public schools. 
The School Board selected the Schick in preference to any other baler on 
it is stronger, safer, 


Using a ‘“‘Schick’’ means 
Economy -- Safety -- Profit 


A Schick Baler will pay for itself and earn money in any school. It eliminates the 
risk of fire starting in piles of waste paper. It turns waste into profit. Waste paper 
a single pound of it. Paper 
mills are begging for all they can get and paying big prices. 
waste not only because of the safety feature but because baled waste brings higher 
prices than unbaled. 
The Schick is strong, simple, easy to oper 
ate——most compact baler on the market. Boy | 
can operate. Takes up less room thanapile | 
of waste on floor. 
because it pays for itself and earns money 


Many of our customers say that the Schick 
Baler pays for itself the first year; some say 
it will do itin a few months. Depends upon 
the amount of waste you have. 
six sizes, the right size for every school. 
Write Today for This Free Book 
and Special Offer to Schools 
“How to Make Money 
reveal startling facts to you 
destroyed. 
-an be turned 
your copy 


SALESMEN AND JOBBERS WANTED 
students 


DAVENPORT MFG. 
Dept. 5-B, Davenport, lowa | 
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| 
It’s important to bale 


when you can buy 
Really costs nothing _ |j| 





Made in 


“From The Milwaukee Sentinel, Friday, Dec. 15, 1916. 


CHILDREN 
SCHOOL BY FIRE IN BASEMENT 
OF DOVER STREET SCHOOL 


Waste Paper Caused Blaze” 


Be sure this does not happen in your school. 
hazard by storing your waste in the 


At the same time convert your waste into a source of 
Baled paper is worth $15.00 a ton and up. Loose paper 
is worthless and a constant fire menace. 


WHY TAKE CHANCES AND LOSE PROFITS 


$25.00, $35.00 or $75.00 according to size. 


Write for catalog and our 


SPECIAL PROPOSITION TO SCHOOLS 


DRIVEN FROM 


Remove this 


WSLEEL 


PAPER 
BALER 


a GUARANTEED STEEL BALER for 





Alsteel Mfg. Co., 


Shows enormous Gentlemen: \t 


1} 
1} | 
HH 
in Waste Paper” will | 
Hi} 
I 





with Alsteel Waste | 


closed please find order 


high 


a meeting of the Board of Kduca- 
tion your proposition was accepted to furnish this Board 
aper Balers, No. 2, 16x20 in Ien- 


Detroit, Mich., 12/2/16 


Yours respectfully 
Chas. A. Gadd, Sec’y 
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to the point where living very close to car 
tracks seems an easy thing to do. Only re 
moval to a quiet street shows how much of a 
strain they have unconsciously been resisting. 
If I teach in a room decorated in a retiring, 
unsocial shade of gray-green, I instinctively 
form a conscious resolution that I will get a 
result against all odds. If I teach in a room 
decorated in tan I feel that a successful lesson 
is at least partially assured and we can all 
begin to enjoy it at the outset. It seems neces- 
sary to make this a personal instance but be- 
cause of a number of such experiences I| fee] 
safe in making the statement that most of our 
teachers feel the reaction to a responsive, sym- 
pathetic background, and I also feel sure by 
reason of my own observations that tan as a 
loyal, willing color force makes a big contribu- 
tion to the child’s self-realization. 
COLORS AND SURFACES FOR SPECIAL 
SCHOOLROOMS. 


(Continued from Page 22) 

than laboratory work to one who has sensed the 
exquisite pleasure of wresting. answers to her 
own questions from that sphinx of sphinxes, 
Mother Nature. The youth who has not been 
brought to an apprehension of this pleasure is 
not yet ripe for the laboratory; and the teacher 
who cannot incite in active minds curiosity as 
to the how and why of physical things should be 
teaching literature or the classics, not the exact 
sciences. 

The proper note of laboratories is utility and 
efficiency; but not necessarily unrelieved auster- 
ity. Walls and ceilings should be white or 
nearly white, and in order that they may remain 
so, in the chemical laboratory, at least, white 


lead paints are inadmissible. The hydrogen sul- 


phide, in which all embryo chemists take a per- 





sonal interest, will unite with the lead paint on 
the walls to form lead sulphide, which is black. 

The treatment may be with flat wall paint, 
with basic sulphate white lead, with zine oxide, 
or with combinations of the latter two. My own 
preference is for a high grade zine oxide enamel, 
such as is produced by practically all paint and 
varnish manufacturers. This should be white 
to begin with, since the yellowing of the oil or 
il varnish will rapidly soften its crudity. The 
inderecoat for these enamels may be either th 
enamel itself or a flat wall paint, the preparatory 
treatment of the surface being as prescribed i 
my first paper. 

The floors should be so treated as to render 
them moisture proof and easily cl 
Acids and other “ 
pilled upon them from time to time, 
should be compelled to spend their fury on a 
renewable coating rather than on the substance 
ot the floor. This floor, if not of concrete, should 
be of hardwood—oak, ash, ete., properly filled 
with hardwood filler as to pores, cracks and 


vansable. 
unknowns” will inevitably be 
and these 


joints, then painted with a floor paint containing 
a large percentage of acid resisting oil in th 
vehicle. Such oils are sold by the linseed oil 
manufacturers and some paint specialty manu 
fucturers, in the form of partially oxidized lin 
seed oil, as “thickened,” “bodied” 
oils. The ordinary floor paint may be used f 

For the second and third coats 


“blown” or 


first coat. 
(fewer than three coats will not suffice) a por 
tion of the oil (about one-fourth the total con- 
nts) can be poured off the top of a freshly 
ned can, and three-fourths that quantity of 
the “blown” oil substituted. This will make 
the paint thicker than necessary. It should be 
thinned to the required brushing consistency by 
the addition of a high-grade strong liquid dryer. 


Bakelite also has been highly recommended 
for use on laboratory floors. In the only in- 
stance where I have seen it tried it gave com- 
plete satisfaction. 

Tho the laboratory is a workshop and the 
dominant note is efficient utility, it need not be 
regarded as the cell of an ascetic. If 1 had the 
ordering of institutions, every chemical labora- 
ory would display labelled portraits of Lavoi- 
Draper, Ostwald, ete., 


and every physical laboratory similar portraits 


s1er, Liebig, I arraday . 


of Newton, Leibnitz, Helmholtz, Lord Kelvin, 
etc., by way of suggestive inspiration. In leu 
of these I would insert a frieze bearing these and 
other suitable names. 

School workshops, being miniature replicas 
ot actual workshops, should in all details sug- 
gest the highest type ol the real thing. ‘The con- 
struction and detail should suggest actual plant 
conditions; but at the same time they should 
implant in the young mind suggestions that may 
later fructify in improvement of those condi- 
tions. Good ventilation and adequate light are 
here the prime ¢ ssentials. The remarks on this 
subject in my first paper will apply here almost 
thruout, excepting that the finish may conven- 
icntly be one of the “Mill Whites” which are 
used for the purpose in actual plants under up- 
to-date management. 

Toilets and lavatories should for 
reasons, be separate, but I suppose that such 
At least, 


however, they should not also be utilized for 


St veral 
separation is generally impracticable. 


dressing rooms. These necessary conveniences 
fountains of ill-health or 
infection for an entire school or community. 
Their installation should, therefore, be always 
under the control of a sanitary engineer and 
As well trust 


may become chronic 


not entrusted to the plumber. 
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“Wolff” Plumbing Retards 
School Building Depreciation 


Wolff Plumbing Fixtures 
building. 


That’s why a substitute for “Wolff” plumbing is 


always a poor substitute. 


If Wolff plumbing has been used, the depreciation of 
a school building, figured theoretically, is often not 
evident in the appearance of the building. But if 
cheap substitutes for “Wolff”? have been used, their 
quick deterioration is strongly noticeable. 


Don’t use substitutes for Wolff plumbing. You can’t afford to 
let your school’s reputation suffer by putting in cheap, unsani- 
tary plumbing, with its endless train of expense. 
plumbing for your school building. 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Plumbing Goods Exclusively 


GENERAL OFFICES: 621-627 W. Lake St. 


CHICAGO 


last as long as your 


Use Wolff 


SHOWROOMS: 111 N. Dearborn St. 





one’s health to the ministrations of a “horse 
doctor.” The treatment of all surfaces should 
be controlled absolutely by consideration for 
cleanliness. All surfaces should therefore be 
both plane and plain and strictly non-absorbent 
of liquids or gases. This indicates at once that 
the treatment should be the same as for the 
The walls and ceiling 
should be enamelled in white and kept white by 


chemical laboratory. 


frequent washing, and all woodwork should be 
either similarly treated or well varnished with 
the best varnish obtainable. A first-class floor 
varnish readily suggests itself. 

Finally these rooms should be fully as warm 
as the rest of the school and since they demand 
extra ventilation, that means that the radiating 
surface of the heating apparatus must be cor- 
respondingly increased. 

Radiators, “Risers,” Etc. 

Since I have mentioned the heating plant here 
is a good place to note the fact that dark paints 
and “bronzes” of all type, including “aluminum 
paint” decrease the effective radiation of sur- 
faces to which they are applied. The most effi- 
cient colors are the light tints, therefore these 
accessories may well receive the same treatment 
with the same materials as the walls against 
which they stand. 

The corridor should be an invitation, not a 
prohibition. It should therefore be light, cheer- 
ful and comfortable and should not chill a pupil 
passing from classroom to classroom. ‘The treat- 
ment is less important than that of the working 
rooms, hence the choice of materials is wider; 
flat paints, oil paints, distemper, water paints, 
even kalsomine may find application here; but 
the prevailing colors should be light, bright and 
cheerful. 


I have now had my say regarding the princi- 
pal accessories to routine school work. Reduced 
to its essentials this spells nothing more than 
common sense. However since common sense is 
about the most uncommon thing in the world, 
perhaps this exposition of it may be found ser- 
viceable. 


THE NEW HIGH SCHOOL, HUNTING- 
TON, W. VA. 


(Continued from Page 25) 
vaulted ceilings in the Italian Renaissance style. 
The foyer has two beautifully designed recesses 
decorated with Moravian tile and arranged to 
give space for drinking fountains. The color 


4 





scheme of the vestibule and foyer is cream and 
old ivory of a peculiar warm, harmonious tone. 
The auditorium is entered directly from the 
foyer and repeats in main the decorative scheme 
of the latter. The lower walls of the auditorium 
are Caen stone and the general color scheme is 
cream and ivory. The accompanying illustra- 
tion will give a general idea of the splendid 
stage arch and of the general treatment. The 
room has a seating capacity including the main 
floor and the baleony of approximately 1,500. 
The stage has a floor space of 50 by 28 feet and 
is equipped with a velour curtain and a com- 
plete outfit of drops and scenery. The stage 
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DOORS THAT DEFY 
FIRE AND TIME! buy to try 


Would you specify wood doors, 








Would a stove or furnace thus 
equipped be fire-proof, safe, or of 
any practical value? 

Would you use any wood what- 0 d alii 
soever in the construction of a 
stove or furnace? 


Then why specify wood doors 
and trim for a building and then 
call that building “FIREPROOF?” 


The interior trim of a fireproof 
building should be as fireproof as 


THE DAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS 


are quality products of proven 
superiority. They have stood the 
tests of the two greatest destructive 
forces known to mankind—FIRE 
and TIME. 

The original cost of THE DAHL- 
STROM PRODUCTS is the last 
and only cost—therefore the most 
economical product to use in the 
long run. 


Proofs for the asking. 





Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 


Executive Offices and Plant 
No. 10 Blackstone Avenue Jamestown, N. Y. 
Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 











has six dressing rooms and a utility corridor so The study hall which will seat 120 children 
that it may be reached from one of the main cor- adjoins the library, which is fitted with steel 
ridors of the building. book shelves, reading tables, ete. 

The second floor is given over almost entirely The third floor contains four classrooms, a 


to academic classrooms. It contains four small music room, an agricultural laboratory, two 
classrooms, three large classrooms, rooms for chemical laboratories, two lecture rooms, a free 
bookkeeping, stenography, typewriting, a study hand drawing room, an exhibition room and var- 
hall for the third and fourth years and a large ious service rooms. The laboratories are ar 
library. In addition to these active rooms there ranged in suites with apparatus and workrooms 
are two small emergency classrooms in the space and special dark rooms between. ‘The fittings 
above the stage wings. There are also separate are of the best and the newest school type. 





wood gratings, and wood dampers ’ 
for stoves and furnaces? on OU 
: 


the walls, floors, and ceilings, and Was te 
of the best quality material ob- — 
tainable. If this isn’t done, then Bas k e ts 


the building is not fireproof. G UA R A N TE E D 5 YEA R S 












Buy Vul-Cot Waste Baskets to try and 
you'll be back for more, like the school 
boards of Philadelphia, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, 
St. Paul, and many others. They have 
found Vul-Cots best for school use be- 
cause they are clean and sanitary, light, 
strong and serviceable. They like the 
fire-resisting quality of Vul-Cots. They 
like them because they are practically 
indestructible, because they are beau- 
tiful in color and design. 












These board members like the orderly 
appearance Vul-Cots lend to school 
rooms; and because their solid sides 
and bottoms prevent papers and scraps 
from getting on floors. 









won’t sag nor dent. They 
have no projections to catch 
on clothing or mar furniture. 
Buy Vul-Cots because they 
are sold with a five-year 
guarantee—because other 
school boards find them sat- 
isfactory. If your stationer 
or school supply house doesn’t 
sell Vul-Cots as yet, write to 
us for catalog and prices. 


American Vulcanized 
Fibre Co. 

510-520 Equitable Building 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Canadian Distributors 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd. 
266 King St. W., Toronto, Can. 



























corridors, classrooms and offices finished in deep 


ivory with flat paint and the ceilings of light 
cream. The wood trim on the ground floor is of 
oak and on the upper floors of cherry. Except 
in the gymnasium and the shops where wood ha 
been employed all of the floors are of monolithi: 
composition, with sanitary bases. The doors of 
the building are of single panel, chip plate glass. 

The classrooms are lighted on the unilateral 
plan and the furniture is arranged so that the 
light comes over the left shoulder of the stu- 
dents. All windows are hung on pivot hinges 
and are equipped with adjustable shades. Elec- 


Concluded on Page 54 





restrooms for the men and women teachers, a The entire fittings of the building have been 

completely equipped hospital room, locker rooms worked out by the architect, in collaboration 

and retiring rooms. with the school authorities, with walls of the 
| 
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HUNTINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, HUNTINGTON, W. VA BOYS’ CHEMISTRY 





LABORATORY, HUNTINGTON HIGH SCHOOL 
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At Dawn Columbia 


From the Overture to William Tell 


Part A 5765 b 


By ROSSINI s 
(Ro-see’-nee) Double-Disc Record & 
q FACT 
HE Overture to William Tell is a form v / 
of composition generally wsed as an 
introduction to an opera. The music of Y 


the opera itself is not definitely used in 
this instance. Rossini suggests the story in 
four pieces of program music. Program Music 
may be described as music that illustrates or is 
associated with a single detached thought or a 
succession of scenes from a story. This series 
of four moods or pictures in this overture well 
illustrates music of the program type. 


All through Part I the movement of the har- 
mony is upward, thus suggesting in musical 
sound the dawning of morning and its develop- COLUMBIA 
ment into day. The first upward theme is given 
by the oboes and violoncellos. After a short 


prelude the listener hears a beautiful song melody Teaching Card oe 


which depicts the gradual development into day. 
The melody in itself is suggestive of quietness 





and peace, of the serenity and lonely grandeur of 


the Alpine heights. First Series 24 Cards 


It is most interesting to contraat this musical 





description of dawn as depicted by Rossini 
with that used as a description of morning in 
Grieg's Peer Gynt Suite. The music employed A & 4 

to represent this early morning scene is as widely ourse In 
different as are the temperament and nature of 


the two composers MusICc APPRECIATION 


Groachino Antonio Rossini (1792-1868) was 


a native of Pesaro, Italy. His 7 general with Records, Teaching Cards, 


is characterized as _ theatrical. melodies 


are sensuous and emotional but of much sweet- Questions and Answers, Based on 


ness and pathos. Rossini began many reforms 


that were enlarged and used by Verdi and our &6é . 9 
modern Italian composers. usic oOo Ss 


Copyrighted 1917, by Columbia Graphophone Co., N. Y. 























(ED, DEPT.) (OVER) 
Series I. Group II. Card 5. 











THE PRACTICAL WAY 
IS ALWAYS the BEST WAY 


Columbia Teaching Cards have on one side the “Facts” of a composition, definitions, 
and a sketch of the composer’s life. 
But it is the ‘‘Mood” of a piece of music which arouses our interest and stimulates our 


appreciation. On the other side of these Columbia Teaching Cards the ‘‘Mood” of each 
composition is given. AY 


Do you not want to know the ‘‘Fact” and “‘ Mood” of Rossini’s ‘““‘STORM”’ from that 
famous William Tell Overture ? 


Aly as? 


Send for Sample Card today. We will satisfy you beyond measure 
if you mail us the attached coupon. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT “£o& 


Columbia Graphophone Company, 







Ss ss “df 
Woolworth Blidg., New York OS F 
yr oe s 
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What are Your Locker 


Requirements? 


IFFERENT conditions prevail in 
schools. In many instances, a locker 
equipment adapted for one school would 
not be practical for another. 
No matter what your requirements 
may be, they can be fulfilled in 


BERGERS 


Srhool Bound 





























forated doors. 





A-—— Type No. 1011——Single Tier, Standard 
Louvre, with Yale Lock 


TEEL JockEn' 








The various styles and sizes of these lockers 
will accommodate every purpose. 
double tier lockers have doors with standard 
louvres at top and bottom, full louvre or per- 


The cost of a locker equipment is governed 
Send us your floor plans 
and the number of pupils to be accommodated 
and our engineering department will work out an 
effective and economical arrangement for you 


by the arrangement. 


Also Manufactusers of Steel Filing Equipment 
and Steel Bins and Shelving.) 


The various Berger Types are illustrated and 
described in Bulletin Y. A. S. 


The BERGER MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 





The single or 


we will do. 
Send for it 


. . BRANCHES: Boston New York. Philadelphia 
B—-Type No. 1016—Double Tier, Perforated Chicago. St. Louis. Minneapolis. 
Metal Door, with Padlock. ° San Francisco. Los Angeles Milwaukee Office: 


C—Type No. 1015—Double Tier, Full Louvre 


Door, with Combination Lock. Export Dept. : 


FeTTo ee se ee eT) ees ee ee) leases eee eee ele eee es] se es] 


(Concluded from Page 52) 
trical illumination is provided in every room for 
evening use. 

The building has an electric elevator of me- 
dium speed, designed both for freight and for 
passengers. 

The sanitary equipment is of the finest. Heat- 
ing and ventilation are provided by means of a 
split steam system with direct radiation in all 
classrooms. ‘The fans deliver air at the rate of 
30 cubic feet per pupil per minute, and are ar- 
ranged so that the temperature of the air at 
the classroom registers is 68 degrees Fahrenheit. 
The foul air is exhausted from all rooms by two 
exhaust fans. Thermostatic regulation of heat 
is maintained both for the classroom radiators 
and the air ducts. A vacuum cleaning system 
and a hot water supply system for the showers 
and laboratories ltave been installed. 

The cost of the building was as follows: 

Site $ 35,149.00 
General contract .......... 240,602.33 
19,415.00 


General equipment 

Furniture, apparatus, ete. 
(approximate) 

Heating and yentilating.... 


10,000.00 
59,504.24 
TN COMB. cic cst acse $394,670.57 

The architect was Mr. Verus. Ritter of Hunt- 


ington, W. Va. 


SAFE CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


(Continued from Page 17) 

It is essential in all interior systems of egress 
that there should be a sufficient number of stair- 
ways, never less than two and as many more as 
the size and design of the building demand. 
There should also be a stairway at the end of 
every corridor, at the intersection of corridors, 
and at intermediate points never more than one 


Berger Bldg., New York City, U. 8. A. 





This locker includes four separate hangers, a shelf for 
small articles, a place for rubbers, overshoes, ete. 
tirely of steel, and has a beautiful baked enamel finish. 


HESS STEEL CLOTHES LOCKERS 


will surely meet with your approval. 
exactly what you are looking for, but how should we know? 
How do you know, unless -you see the locker? 
Send you a sample locker, “Free of Charge.’ 
All we ask you to do, is to examine the construction, finish, 
re-enforced corners, locks, and pivot hinges. 
the lecker to us, all at our expense. 
card—we'll do the rest. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


40 MARTIN ST. 


Here’s a Locker 
That Affords a 
Clean Ventilated 
Place for Clothes 








This Locker is especially 
Helps 


to keep the children’s clothes in a 


adapted for school use. 


clean orderly condition. Insures 
promptness, neatness, and is a 
factor in the prevention of con- 


tagious diseases. 


It is en- 


We could say they are 


This is what 


’ 


Then return 
Simply drop us a post- 


1222 Tacoma Bullding 
CHICAGO 




















hundred feet apart. The little space that is oc- 
cupied by a stair hall is of trifling importance 
compared with the advantages gained. We know 
how confused and panic stricken adults become 
at an alarm of fire, and we must multiply this 
many times when we are dealing with children. 
In other words, the factor of safety should be 
greater. 

All stairways should, of course, be amply pro 
tected from fire. Authorities that, in 
every school building, the stairways, stair halls, 
and all enclosing doors, and even the corridors 
leading thereto should be of fireproof construc- 
In a so-called fireproof building this is 
In all other buildings it should 


agree 


tion. 
provided for. 
be rigidly required. 
school building can be considered fit for occu- 


I question very much if a 


pancy where any part of the stairways, stair 
halls or corridors are constructed of combustible 
material. 

Concerning enclosing and vestibule doors at 
stairway landings there is some divergence of 
opinion. Theoretically, it is the ideal arrange- 
ment; as a matter of practice it is, in some cases 
at least, questionable. Doors are always an im- 
pediment when closed; of course when open they 
have no value as doors. In most schools it is 
not practical to have doors more than three feet 
in width, because they then become too heavy 
for a child to operate, and two or more three- 
foot doors in an enclosing partition, are likely 
to seriously block the passageway. My own 
opinion is that in a properly constructed build- 
ing, vestibules or fire resistive partitions are not 
necessary at the entrance to stairways. If, as 
it is agreed, three minutes and a half should be 
the maximum time in which to empty a school 
building, and if this time limit is attained, the 
presence of enclosing partitions would not be 


[ say this with reference to the ordi- 

building not over three 
height. Where such buildings are 
eight and ten stories in height, as in New York, 
the case may be entirely different. 


necessary. 
nary school or four 


stories in 


There is another matter in regard to stair 
ways on which all authorities are not agreed, 
and which I consider of great importance, and 
that is in regard to width. If a stairway four 
feet wide is good, it might seem that one six 
feet wide would be at least fifty per cent better. 
But that is not the case. 
permits two columns to descend at the same 
A five 
space. 


A four-foot stairway 


time with a hand rail for each column. 


or six-foot stairway simply adds more 
between the columns into which panic stricken 
pupils may hurl themselves. I am opposed also 
to wide stairways with intermediate hand rails, 
for the reason that it tends to limit the means 
It is better to have 


more four foot stairways conveniently located 


of egress to a few locations. 


than to have two or three wider stairways with 
intermediate hand rails. The weight of author 
ity is unquestionably in favor of this propo- 
sition. 

Corridors should be 
structed and should preferably be constructed of 
While many 
building codes permit corridors in school build 
width, I think that no corridor 
should be less than ten feet in width and pre- 


kept free and unob- 


approved fire resistive materials. 


ings of less 
ferably fourteen feet. There is no valid objec- 
tion to wide corridors and their advantages ar¢ 
many. ‘They furnish more unoccupied space, 
afford more light and air, can be decorated to 
excellent advantage and, in some cases, have 
great value as playground space. 

Exit doors on the exterior of the building 
should always open outward and should be ves- 
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the cost low. 


Durand Steel Lockers 
for Schools 


In the manufacture of Durand Steel 
Lockers we use the best steel, the best 
enamel, the best design, and the best work- 
manship. Standardized manufacture keeps 


That is why a big new addition has just 
been built to our factory. That is why the 
enlarged factory is now rushed to capacity 
production to take care of the increasing 
orders for Durand Steel Lockers. 


Write today for our new catalog 
showing medern styles of lockers for 
the school coat-room and gymnasium 


vom eaceae«™* DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY “Servui""* 








tibuled where necessary to keep out the cold 
air. Vestibules have no particular advantage 
here except to help maintain’ the warmth of the 
building. 

Authorities are also not in accord on the sub 
ject of basements. In Chicago our new school 
buildings are being constructed without base 
ments. While this may be the more ideal prac 
tice, 1 am inelined to think that basements 
aren’t as bad as they are sometimes made to 
appear. If the heating and lighting plant is 
enclosed in a fireproof room with self-closing 
fire doors, the stairway leading to the first floor 
vestibuled or partitioned off with a fire resistive 
partition, and the steam pipes adequately 
guarded, there is very slight danger from a fire 
originating in the basement. It is important 
too that no accumulation of rubbish be per- 
mitted in the basement and that storerooms be 
kept clean. Some authorities contend that auto- 
matic sprinklers should always be installed in 
the basement. This is on the theory that most 
fires occur in the basement. However well 
grounded this belief may be, it is a fact that in 
New York where a careful record of all fires 
has been kept, not much more than one per cent 
of all school fires have originated in the base- 
ment. 

It is advisable to have the heating and light- 
ing plant in a separate building, but that is not 
absolutely necessary. Experience has demon- 
strated that, when properly enclosed, the power 
plant may safely be left within the main walls 
of the building. It has also often been argued 
that there should be no communication between 
the first story and the basement within the walls 
of the building. Such an arrangement of course 
would be ideal from the standpoint of the fire 
hazard, but it would seriously interfere with 


school work. If the stairway between the first 
story and the basement is properly enclosed and 
partitioned off there is practically no danger ot 
a fire in the basement being communicated to 
the rest of the building in time to endanger the 
lives of the pupils. 

One of the most important questions that 
arise in discussing the fire hazards in any build- 
ing, is the question of the height of the build- 
ing. Perhaps the height of the building has 
more to do with the safety of the lives of the 
occupants than any other one thing, because all 
other things depend in a measure on it. This 
question is of especial importance in regard to 
school buildings. The farther a pupil has to 
travel to a point of safety the greater is the 
danger, and the more certain and sure must be 
the means of escape. Unfortunately it is not 
possible to fix an absolute standard of height for 
any class of buildings, and this applies with 
equal effect to school buildings. As long as the 
pressure of population increases we will con- 
tinue to try to find relief by seeking an outlet 
in the sky. Remedial legislation may check this 
tendency temporarily, but the question cannot 
be settled once and for all. So a limitation on 
the height of buildings that is fixed today may 
be withdrawn tomorrow. Whatever the hazard, 
we will find a way to guard against it. As to 
school buildings, however, the case is somewhat 
different. Every consideration for the welfare 
of the people demands that the safest and best 
principles of construction be applied to our 
school buildings; and, for the present age at 
least, a standard can be fixed which should be 
adopted in practically every part of the country. 

The character of construction is a matter that 
is inseparably associated with the question of 
height. The two must be considered together; 


because the height, in a way, depends on the 
character of construction, and the character of 
construction depends on the height. All author- 
ities agree that school buildings more than one 
story and basement in height ought to be fire- 
proof (or fire resistive, to use the better term), 
but it is admitted that this is not always neces- 
sary. Certainly every school building more than 
three stories in height should be of fireproof 
construction. ‘The Codes of Chicago, Ohio and 
Wisconsin permit school buildings not over two 
stories in height to be of ordinary construc- 
tion; Chicago permits them to be of mill or slow 
burning construction when not more than three 
stories in height. But this is not an ideal con- 
dition and, as a matter of fact, is not taken 
advantage of in Chicago at least. Here all new 
school buildings of three or more stories are of 
fireproof construction. 

The cost of a fireproof building is not much 
greater than the cost of any other kind of build- 
ing, not amounting to more than ten per cent in 
some cases. When practically a five per cent 
saving on fire insurance is effected, and when 
there is a considerable lower percentage of loss 
from depreciation, it is evident that fireproof 
construction is just about as cheap as ordinary 
construction and a thousand times better. It is 
safer, more durable, cleaner, and more beautiful 
than any other form of construction. In view 
of all these things therefore, it seems to me that 
fireproof construction should be insisted on 
jut granting that the most 
approved form of fireproof construction is em- 
ployed, should there still be a limitation placed 
en the height of school buildings? Personally 
I will say yes. I do not believe that the neces- 
sities of the country today or for many years to 


wherever possible. 
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forFrogram Clock Sys fems 


CLASS ROOM 


BUZZER 


etrating. 
finish. 
No. 151045. 





CORRIDOR BELL— 


RS 
Metal case—dust proof — enclosed 
terminals—triple silver contacts. 
Loud clear tone—can easily be heard 
above the noise in corridors. 
Six-inch or eight-inch size best 
adapted for corridor use. Catalog No. 
151020. 


SCHOOL YARD GONG— 

Designed specially for outdoor use. 
Absolutely watertight. Mounted on 
heavy mat, provided with hood and 
guard as a protection from missles and 
to prevent birds from nesting in gong. 
Catalog No. 151035. 

Holtzer-Cabot Bells have been specified for 
years as a standard for use in connection with 


program bell systems. They have stood the 
test of time. 


We have just published a very complete bulletin, No. ISEI. If 
you have not received your copy, send for it today. 


BOSTON, 


ZZ 6161-65 SO.STATE ST. 101 PARK AVENUE 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 





The ideal class- 
room signal. Metal 
‘vase, dust proof, 
enclosed terminals, 
triple silver con- 
tacts. Agreeable 
tone, low but pen- 
Black 
Catalog 


3) HourzerCaporEtecrric Co 
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Ask Your Physical 
Director 


What provision has been made for furnishing 
soap in the shower baths of your schools. He 
will probably advise that one of three systems 


students furnish their own 
soap. 


2. Individual cakes are furnished free 
of charge to the student. 
unusual and expensive. ) 


3. Large cakes are left in the showers 
until used. 


The Palmolive Vending System is sanitary, self- 
supporting and satisfactory to the students. Let 
us know how many shower baths you have, and 
the average daily attendance. 
our Week-End Package of Palmolive Products 
and tell you how the Palmolive Vending System 
can be adapted to your needs. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company 


(This is inconvenient. ) 


(This is 


(This is unsanitary. ) 


We will send you 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








1104 UNION TRUST BLDG 
BALTIMOREB 


come, require any school building to be more 
than three stories in height. 

In New York, as I stated before, there is a 
school building eight stories in height that can 
be emptied in three minutes and a half. That 
city is now constructing a ten-story, basement 
and roof playground trade school for girls. One 
almost shudders to think of it, and yet I have 
no doubt that it will be operated entirely suc- 
cessfully. But we must remember that New 
York must not set the standard for the rest of 
the country in such matters. New York is New 
York; we should be happy that there are no 
more cities like it. Chicago is bad enough but 
even here we know nothing of such congestion 
of population as we find in New York. It is 
hard to think of any city in this country outside 
ot New York where a school building more than 
three, or at the most, five stories would be neces- 
sary. The ideal school building from every 
pcint of view is the low building with wide halls 
and plenty of exit space. 

This discussion would not be complete with- 
out a reference to automatic sprinklers. Auto- 
matic sprinklers have accomplished such great 
things and the results from their use have been 
so strikingly gratifying, that they have at last 
come to be considered the great sine qua non 
of fire protection. I do not have the figures as 
to the cost of installation but it is safe to say 
that no building today that is subject to any 
extraordinary fire hazard should be without 
automatic sprinklers. From the standpoint of 
protection of life alone, however, the case is dif- 
ferent. As I have stated before, every school 


building should be capable of being emptied in 


not less than three minutes and a half. It is 
rarely, if ever, that a fire reaches such intensity 
in that period to open a head on an automatic 
sprinkler. 
properly maintained school building. 


This certainly would be true of a 
In other 
words, all the pupils would be out of the build- 
ing before the automatic sprinklers had a chance 
to work. 
not quite so clear and there may be an urgent 
necessity for them there. I can only say what | 
said in regard to fire escapes ; if a school build 
ing is not safe without automatic sprinklers, it 
it not safe with them. However, I think they 
would save the taxpayer many a hard earned 
dollar. 


As to old school buildings the case is 


Of miscellaneous fire apparatus, such as hand 
fire extinguishers, ete., I want to say just 
word. They are useful in exceptional cases, as 
where a boy sets fire to a waste basket just for 
the fun of it (this has happened many times), 
or where fire occurs in a wardrobe or in some 
but they should 
never be relied on as a means of saving life. 


other place quickly discernible; 


The paramount thought should always be to get 
the pupils out of the building, and let the fire 
department take care of the fire. Consequently, 
wherever chemical hand fire extinguishers are 
used, and they are the only kind that should be 
used, they should be added as an extra precau- 
tion and not counted as an active factor in the 
Kven the best hand fire 
extinguishers devised are not trustworthy as 
repeated tests have proved. They are all right 
when in perfect condition and operated by one 


problem of saving life. 


who understands them, but this contingency is 
too uncertain to rely upon. 


I have purposely left the subject of fire drills 
to the last. Personally I believe that too much 
reliance is placed on fire drills. Whenever | 
read of instances where but for the ready execu 
tion of the fire drill in time of emergency, many 
lives would have been lost, I think of some of 
the dare-devil stories I have heard. One stands 
aghast at the wonderful nerve and skill of the 
dare-devil, and then he thinks with pity what a 
fool that man was ever to place himself in such 
i hazardous situation. Surely we don’t play 
with fire just to show how clever we can be. It 
is a thousand times better to so construct our 
buildings in the first place that we may avoid 
such extraordinary contingencies. 

No better example occurs to me than the 
Wellesley College Fire which occurred scarcely 
two years ago. It is quite certain that most of 
the girls sleeping there at the time owe their 
lives to the wonderful efficiency of their fire drill 
and the coolness of their leaders. But what a 
situation! <A veritable fire trap and the only 
salvation the fire drill! The lesson of that fire 
to me was not the effectiveness and importance 
of the fire drill but rather the necessity of con 
structing our school buildings so that such risks 
and hazards will be unnecessary. 

Fire drills are important of course. ‘They 
hould be practiced rigidly in all of our schools; 
but, as with hand fire extinguishers, they should 
be employed merely as an extra precaution and 
should never be counted as a factor in the safe 
construction of the building. In the fire in the 
factory at Binghampton, N. Y., two and a half 
years ago, where thirty-five employes mostly 
women and girls lost their lives, the stairway 
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and halls were blocked with smoke and fire be 
fore the fire drill was well under way. ‘The 
alarm was not taken seriously until too late. In 
that case if the means of egress had been ade 
quate the fire drill would have been helpful in 
the avoidance of a panic. The fire drill was all 
right but there was not sufficient means of safe 
egress from the building. I am very much mis 
taken if this is not the key to the whole problem, 
a sufficient means of safe egress from the build 
ing. “Get the people out and let the building 
burn.” 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on the fact 
that the essentials of safe construction are alike 
for all classes of school buildings, and for all 
communities big and little. Wherever human 
beings are congregated we find the same hazards 
whether it be in the country or the city. Human 
life is just as sacred in One place as another. 
Many of our most serious disasters have taken 
place in small communities. Even a one-story 
building must be carefully planned to permit of 
free and ready egress, and a two-story building 
may be just as dangerous as one of ten stories. 
Two years ago at Calumet, Michigan, there was 
a Christmas tree celebration held on the secon’! 
floor of a building, attended mostly by women 
and children. The only means of egress was b) 
a single stairway and a single door opening on 
the street. <A slight flash occurred on the tree; 
someone cried fire and there was a rush for the 
exit. When the firemen arrived the women and 
children were jammed sO tightly in the doorway 
that they could scarcely be pulled out. Over 
thirty people paid the penalty with their lives 
for someone’s neglect to provide adequate means 
of egress. 

‘What has interested me more than anything 
else in connection with this subject is the atti- 


tude of the law in determining the responsibility 
for loss of life thru fire. I do not know of any 
case in this country where any person has been 
punished criminally for the death of another 
thru fire in a building which that person either 
owned or had constructed. No one was ever 
punished for the Iroquois Theater Fire altho a 
vigorous attempt was made to hold certain per- 
sons responsible; nor has anyone else ever been 
punished for a like cause. We are wofully be- 
hind the times in this respect, and I doubt if 
buildings will ever be erected and constructed 
with the proper degree of care until there is a 
decided improvement on this point. Apparently 
the law has followed the thought of the people 
that fire is the act of God and hence no one 
should be held accountable. Such a theory is 
mischievous in the extreme. We have finally 
reached the point in our jurisprudence where 
reckless automobile drivers are punished crim- 
inally for wrongfully causing the death of an- 
other; why not mete out the same punishment 
to those who violate our building laws? This 
seems perfectly logical, but as a practical propo- 
sition it is without a solution today. 

It is interesting to note the development of 
legislation for the proper construction of build- 
ings, and to compare this development with that 
of other forms of legislation. The pregnant 
truth disclosed is that laws do not precede but 
rather follow the wish of the people. They rep- 
resent the crystallized sentiment of the com 
munity and to be effective must have the full 
ecnsent of the people. 


A striking evidence of 
this truth is to be found in the efforts of Chi- 
cago to enforce the Sunday closing law. Many 
persons have been prosecuted for the palpable 
violation of the plain letter of the law, and yet 
no one has ever been convicted. When the peo- 


ple stand solidly behind the law it will be en- 
forced and not until then. As applied to build- 
ing construction the meaning of this truth is 
obvious. People must be educated before laws 
can be passed or enforced. The burden is on 
those whose duty requires them to pass on plans 
and specifications. It is for them to take the 
initiative and demand laws for the proper and 
safe construction of buildings. And in the ab- 
sence of specific legislation on the subject it 
becomes even more their duty to see that build- 
ings that are erected with their approval are, in 
design and construction, according to the best 
known rules and principles of modern practice 
in building construction. 

After all precautions have been taken in the 
construction of a school building there is yet 
one other thing to be done. No amount of care 
in the construction of the building will be effec- 
tive in the protection of life unless the building 
is properly maintained. If rubbish is allowed to 
accumulate in the basement; if closets are 
stuffed full of old furniture, paints, ete., there 
is almost sure to be a fire. Closets should always 
be as small as possible so as not to encourage 
their use as storerooms. ‘They should never be 
placed under stairways. Halls, corridors, base- 
ments and attics should always be kept clean 
and free from any accumulation of rubbish. A 
strict observance of the principles of good house- 
keeping will save an infinite amount of time, 
money and annoyance, not to mention the pos- 
sible loss of life. All authorities are agreed on 
this point. 

I have not exhausted the subject by any 
means. This is only a small part of all that 
might be said upon the subject. I have tried 
merely to set forth the fundamental principles 
that govern the safe construction of school 
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ONE-ROOM SCHOOL HEATER 


Properly designed and carefully built for warming 
and ventilating one-room school buildings. Furnishes the 
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(1) Experience and Scientific tests prove that health 
and efficiency are best promoted in well venti- 
lated schoolrooms. 
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buildings. The design of the building is quite 
auother matter and will vary, of course, with the 
object for which the school is erected and the 
ingenuity of the architect. But every school 
building, no matter what its design or what its 
architectural features, can and should be so con- 
structed that the lives of the pupils and other 
occupants will not be endangered. 
THE BULLARD SCHOOL. 

(Concluded from Page 18) 

The domestic science department has practic- 
ally the same floor plans as the manual training 
rooms. It is equipped with tables for cooking 
and sewing, two double-burner oil stoves, the 
necessary cooking utensils for ten pupils, and 
a sewing machine. The pantry occupies the 
same relative position as the store room in the 
manual training department. The equipment 
for this department cost slightly more than 
fifty dollars. 

The building is located on a car line about 
three and one-half miles from the limits of 
Fresno, a city of about 50,000 population. It is 
in a community that has had a rapid develop- 
ment. For this reason the building was planned 
so that other rooms could be added, 

The teachers’ cottage is a five-room bungalow, 
conforming in design to the school building. It 
is intended to be an important feature in the 
development of the right kind of community 
spirit. Especially in a new community, a 
teacher possessing a good, strong personality 
can be a very effective aid in all the local social 
and intellectual activities. The cottage as her 
home gives her a social standing that she could 
not otherwise have, and places her in a position 
of working with the people of the community 
for their own development instead of being a 
hired professional community uplifter. 





The grounds of the school are to be made 
attractive by careful landscaping. They were 
graded when the building was constructed. The 
work is to be completed by putting in a lawn 
with a water system, trees, plants, and orna- 
mental shrubs. The playground apparatus was 
constructed in the manual training department 
of the normal school. 

The agricultural work is an important feature 
of the school, having its part in the regular 
school program, and its definite place in the 
laying out of the grounds, a garden and experi- 
mental plots being provided for. 

The community affairs of the Bullard district 
are carefully looked after by a Civic Association 
which is a member of the Civic Center League 
of Central California, an organization which 
aids community development by keeping local 
organizations informed of lists of talent which 
it might be advantageous for them to obtain. 

The Bullard Civie Association has several 
lines of activities which it is conducting under 
the civic center law of the state. One is the 
regular meetings of the association, at which 
times, in addition to routine business, a pro- 
gram is given; another is a dancing club which 
meets fortnightly. 
tions are an athletic club and a board of trade. 


Other proposed organiza- 


The auditorium is the logical home of all 
these activities. The civic center law provides 
that the school board shall furnish light, heat, 
and janitor service for such organizations as 
meet under its provisions, and the Bullard dis- 
trict is fully equipped to take advantage of the 
opportunities provided. It will not be neces- 
sary for this new community to build a social 
hall somewhere, or to go to some unsupervised 
private place, where the purpose of the owner is 


to make an income for himself rather than to 
aid in community development. 

The Fresno State Normal School and the 
Bullard district are working together to their 
mutual advantage. In the first place, the dis- 
trict employs one teacher for the two rooms, 
and the normal school furnishes the rest of the 
teaching force from the training class of stu- 
dent-teachers. The teacher is paid by the dis- 
trict and the normal school jointly. 

By this arrangement the district has a two- 
room school conducted by one teacher, and the 
normal school has the advantage of rural train- 
ing for a considerable number of student-teach- 
ers. The training is better than can be pro- 
vided in the regular training school, for teachers 
of rural schools. The majority of country 
schools in this section of the state are two and 
three-room buildings, where conditions are prac- 
tically the same as those in the Bullard school, 
except that they do not have the special sub- 
jects provided for in the same way. This gen- 
eral situation makes of the Bullard school a 
very interesting development in rural-school 
work as well as in rural-teacher training. 

TWO CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

(Continued from Page 30) 
school building is the classroom and its ap- 
proach, therefore all else in a general way must 
be subsidiary to this. 

“The designing of the grade school is a sim- 
ple problem compared with the planning of the 
modern high school, which is becoming more 
and more complex; each community requiring 
special study in order to properly provide for 
the various increasing needs. 

“The selection of the design will depend 
largely on the location, exposure, and size of 
ground available. Serious and costly mistakes 
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does not leave the vitally important matter of properly 
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“The style of architecture, suited to a partic- 
ular building, will depend largely on the loca- 
tion and its importance to other buildings in a 
community. The styles most popular, at the 
present time, are Classic, Tudor, Gothic and in 
our own state, Mission. 

“Tn regard to the original styles advocated by 
some architects there is no disputing the fact 
that a number of them have produced some fine 
examples, pleasing in outline and well adapted 
to the school needs. These original types may 
please at first on account of their originality, 
but lose favor in repetition. The most important 
thing to consider in the final selection is whether 
the architect favored is one experienced and 
fully capable to direct and to carry the work to 
a successful completion, and whether he has the 
necessary practical knowledge and business abil- 
ity, to direct the progress of the work. 

“The trustees should bear in mind the fact 
that their reputation as well as that of the arch- 
itect will suffer if the building is improperly de- 
signed or shows defects thru incompetent plan- 
They should realize there- 
fore the importance of selecting a capable arch- 
itect.” 

Of Mr. Weeks’s recent buildings, the Santa 
Cruz High School is an interesting example of 
classical design that observes all of the best 
rules for a useful building, and is, at the same 
time, particularly dignified in character. The 
building has two stories and full basement, and 
is constructed of reinforced thruout. 
The main corridors, the auditorium and the 
stairways are as nearly fireproof as human skill 
van make them. The exterior is cement plaster 
on concrete, and the trimmings are terra cotta. 
The building is designed to accommodate all the 
departments which are usually found in a mod- 


ning or supervision. 


concrete 


Makers 
NEW YORK 


New York 


In addition to the 
usual classrooms for English, history and the 
other academic studies there are 


ern commercial high school. 


a large com- 
mercial department, physical and commercial 
laboratories, a lecture room, a biology depart- 
ment and a number of shops and workrooms. 

On the ground floor there is an agricultural 
and dairy department which is particularly com 
plete and useful. The manual arts shops have 
been placed in a separate building to the rear of 
the main structure. The entire equipment is of 
the latest type and includes a steam heating and 
ventilating system with automatic temperature 
regulation, a vacuum cleaning system, a pro- 
gram clock and intercommunicating telephone 
system and a fire alarm. 

The building cost a total of $120,000 or an 
average of $225 per pupil. 

The Woodland Grammar School, which is of 
the Tudor-Gothic Mr. 


Weeks’s unusual versatility in handling the his- 


style, is evidence of 


toric styles. The building is a two-story struc- 


ture intended for the upper grades. It is of 
concrete and brick construction and is abso- 
lutely fireproof so far as the corridors, exits 
and other means of communication are con- 
cerned. The building is unique in that stair- 
ways have not been introduced but inclined 


planes lead from the first to the second story. 
These runways are of concrete and are covered 
with battleship linoleum. 
use nearly a year and have been pronounced a 
The 
exterior of the building is of tapestry brick with 
It cost $75,000. 


They have been in 
great success by the teachers and parents. 


cream terra cotta trimmings. 
THE EDWARD DEVOTION SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 32) 
ing, with a gallery, one thousand people, a gym- 
nasium with showers, locker rooms, etc., and the 
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| O get the best results in your color work, 

you must have the best materials. 
use Devoe School Water Colors and Brushes, 
_ you'll have the best. 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 





Devoe School Water Color Box No."122 


Colors are prepared in cakes, half-pans and tubes in 
boxes of various sizes and styles. 


Makers or distributors of supplies for every branch of 
art work in the grade, high or normal schools. 


Write Dept. 5 for Catalog. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 
1312-14 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 


From the 
basement extend passages to the two side build- 
ings which are treated above ground in the form 
of terraces. The building is built of light buff 
brick and terra cotta with staircases of North 
River stone and is American oak. 
a z . 

I'he exterior windows in all the classrooms are 


heating plant for the entire group. 


finished in 


of the “Austral” type providing an abundance 
of fresh air in conformity with the Brookline 
principle of giving the pupils plenty of fresh air 
even if the complete ventilating plant is not 
utilized. The building contains all other mod- 
ern improvements which long experience can 
! the thoro 
and careful manner as is the policy of the Town 


suggest and is constructed in most 


of Brookline towards its buildings. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

The school Board of Boston, Mass., has refused 
to adopt a suggestion of a committee of women 
that the city provide free breakfasts for school 
children. The committee in its reply to the wo- 
men, says that it has no legal power to divert for 
purposes of relieving economic necessities, how- 
ever important they may be, money given it 
wholly and expressly for carrying on the schools 
and other educatienal activities. 

Harrisburg, Pa. At a conference of school- 
board members, the advisory board of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and prominent architects of the 
city, the preliminary step was taken toward the 
selection of an architect to have charge of pro- 
visions for social centers in schools. It is the 
purpose of the board to work out a community 
program applicable to all sections of the city. 

A report recently submitted to the school board 
of Salt Lake, Utah, shows that an expenditure of 
$168,000 on new building construction has pro- 
vided accommodations for 1,370 pupils at an 
average cost of $123 each. The average cost in 
connection with the construction of the last five 
previous buildings was $183 per pupil. The fig- 
ures show an average saving of $60 for each 
pupil: The economy shown in the report is attri- 
buted to a number of considerations, including 


Concluded on Page 62) 
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| “Paper and Tablets Have Doubled in Price.” 
“Pencils Have Advanced.” 


You can help cut down the high cost of writing materials for the 
children by arranging for more individual work at the black- 
board. Crayons are inexpensive. 


Use the best, buy the celebrated Waltham brand or the Hygieia 
Dustless. 
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When Buying Electric 
Time ani Program Clock 
Systems, Consider— 


Ist. Reliability 
2nd. Maintenance 


3rd. First Cost 


Do not be deceived by buy- 
ing the Cheapest. The dif- 
ference in First Cost between 
a good system and a cheap 
system is often spent in a 
short time for increased 
Maintenance. 
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Patek’s Egsheleote is an oil paint that dries with a 
beautiful dull finish and meets all the requirements 


Egsheleoted walls are sanitary, and the hard, non- 
porous surface can be scrubbed like tile. 
prints, match scratches, pencil marks, spots of any 
Kgsheleote is a per- 
manent non-fading finish, and its use in schools 
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Meda. Playgiound Opals 


THE SPIRAL SLIDE is another recent 
Medart innovation. 
the “‘something new” longing which dominates every 


The easy spiral gives a winding sensa- 
tion and the descent is extended over a longer route. 


THE SFIRAL SLIDE is listed in our cata- 
log ‘‘W”’ in a variety of styles and sizes. This catalog 
covers other new Medart creations in Playground 


All of our new inventions have been thor- 
oughly tested and approved by leading authorities 
in this work. Medart reputation prohibits market- 
ing any untried piece of apparatus. 


' | Write for Catalog “W” 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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This winding slide caters to 
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the adoption of the one-story type of school ,build- 
ing. The cost of plans and the inspection of work 
in connection with the construction of the three 
new buildings was 2.57 per cent of the total cost 
of the buildings, or $4,320. 

The report points out that the payment of the 
architect’s supervision fee of five per cent, to- 
gether with $7 per day for services of inspection, 
in keeping with the custom of former years, 
would have run the cost up to $10,800 or $6,580 
more than the $4,320 indicated. 

Attention is directed to the fact that the 
economy in cost of providing housing for the 
1,370 pupils afforded by the three newly erected 
buildings was accomplished in spite of an approx- 
imate increase of twenty per cent in the cost of 
building materials. The economies effected have 
been coincident with greater efficiency, better 
results in construction and more prompt com 
pletion of work. 

Detroit, Mich. The board has adopted a recom- 
mendation providing for the election of A. E 
Stewart as supervisor of school buildings A 
salary of $3,500 is provided. 

Manchester, N. H. The board has adopted a 
budget system based on the plan of the United 
States Bureau of Education. 

New York, N. Y. Mr. William G. Willcox has 
heen elected president of the board and Mr. John 
Whalen vice-president. 

Considerable interest has been aroused in the 
proposed reorganization of the school board at 
Detroit, Mich. Mr. Tracy W. McGregor has been 
named chairman of the citizens’ committee to 
work for an effic'ent and able seven-man board 

Reading, Pa. Fifty-one janitors and engineer 
and nine assistants have been benefited by salary 
increases ranging from $2 to $8 per month. Km 
ployes who formerly received $75 and $80 per 
month will be paid $77 and 82 respectively, while 
the $40 per month employes will receive the 
largest increase, or $48 per month. The lowest 
salaried assistants who formerly were paid $32 
will now receive $37 per month. Teachers will 
be given increases based upon their attendance 
at the last institute session 

The school board of Spokane, Wash., has been 
obliged to pay one hundred per cent more in 


some instances for supplies for the schools for 
the coming year than was necessary a year ago. 
Poster paper which formerly sold for $1.75 a ream 
is quoted this year at $3.60 and $4.90. Examina- 
tion paper will cost $1.51 and $1.46 a thousand 
hereafter, instead of $1.12% as paid last year. 
Crayon last year sold for $0.75 per dozen boxes 
but this year is quoted at $1.07. Composition 
books which were bought last year for $27.70 per 
thousand sell this year for $36. In the same way 
all kinds of paper have risen in cost. 

Mr. John H. Harris, a member of the school 
board of Pawtucket, R. I., for twelve years, died 
on February 1, at the age of 71. 

The member council of the Denver, Colo., Civic 
and Commercial Association has unanimously ap 
proved a proposed bill providing for the enlarge 
ment of the school board from five to seven mem 
bers. The bill is one of the most popular in the 
state senate and is expected to have the backing 
of both political parties when it is presented 
The enlargement of the board will place it on a 
more substantial business footing. It will make 
possible a better distribution of the board’s work 
and more time for the schools without the sacri 
fice of the personal interests of the members. 

Boston, Mass. The board has ordered that the 
intermediate schools be made a permanent part 
of the school system. In the past they have been 
conducted as experiments and have been desig 
nated as junior high schools 

Detroit, Mich. The board has created the posi 
tion of Supervisor of Janitors with the appoint 
ment of Mr. Delbert C. Smith. Mr. Smith will 
have an assistant and will receive a salary of 
$2,500 per year. The entire reorganization of 
the janitorial department is planned in the in 
terests of better business methods and standardi 
zation of work. 

Mr. Paul Boucherle has been appointed archi 
tect for the school board of Youngstown, O., to 
succeed James H. Nutt. 

Mr. Albert G. Everett, business manager of th> 
school board of Rockford, Ill., has resigned after 
ten years’ service. Mr. Everett during his in 
cumbency has seen the school system expand un 
til now more than $600,000 annually is expended 
for education. He introduced a system of book- 


keeping and accounting which is still in use and 
which has the endorsement of State Supt. Blair. 

Mr. Ansel P. Tyler, secretary of the school 
board of Middleton, Mass., for a number of years, 
died on February 23rd, after a long illness. 

PERSONAL NEWS. 

Mr. G. C. Butler has been re-elected at an in- 
creased salary for the ninth consecutive year 
superintendent of the Downers Grove, III., public 
schools. The schools have enjoyed a very marked 
healthy growth under his supervision 

Mr. Henry C. Johnson of Aberdeen, S. D., has 
been appointed superintendent of schools at 
Ogden, Utah, to succeed John M. Mills. The 
appointment became effective on April Ist 

Mr. Johnson is a graduate of the high school at 
Charles City, Ia., and the University of Iowa 
He has degrees from the University of Chicago 
and Columbia University He was superintend- 
ent of schools at Decorah, la., five years and for 
the past eight years had been head of the Aber 
deen schools and director of teacher-training 
work at the State Normal School. 

Archillus A. Persons, superintendent of the city 
schools of Bessemer, Ala., died on February 25th 
following a surgical operation at a local hospital 
Mr. Persons was 50 years old. 

Archillus Persons was born in Enon, Alabama, 
and was educated at the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute and the University of Chicago. He was 
professor of chemistry at the University for ten 
years, professor of natural science at the Alabama 
Normal College, professor of chemistry at the 
Florida Agricultural College and consulting 
chemist for a number of southern railroads. For 
the past nine years he had acted as superintend 
ent of the Bessemer schools. He was tne a.tho 
of a number of scientific publications 

Supt. A. F. Frazee of Dowagiac, Mich., has been 
re-elected 

Robert L. Short, principal of the West Techni 
cal High School, Cleveland, O., has been appointed 
superintendent of junior and senior high schools 
at Lakewood, O. Mr. Short will have charge of 
the two new high schools, one of which is a 
$400,000 structure 

J. T. Glenn, principal of the high school at 
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interested in the subject. 


finest results. 


this year. 





drowsiness or fatigue in children. 


The Billings-Chapin Co., Cleveland, O. 


At the same time we would like to tell you about the very best finish 
for your schoolroom walls. 
it will cost less over a period of years than any other finish; therefore, 
it is the most economical for you to use, and it produces the 


The 

: b y Billings- 
It is not the cheapest finish, first cost, but OF coma. 
Cleveland, O. 


Please fill in and mail the coupon for the research data, 
and indicate what decorating will be done in your schools 





Aberdeen, S. D., has been appointed superintend 
ent of schools to succeed Henry C. Johnson. 

Supt. Joseph V. Voorhees has been unanimous 
ly re-elected by the Winona Board of Education 
for the year 1917-18. The Board of Education has 
provided an increase in salary of 10 per cent to 
Mr. Voorhees in recognition of his work during 
the present school year. 

Supt. J. B. Tucker of Marquette, Kans., has 
been appointed a member of the state board of 
education. 

Mr. John Francis, Jr., chief of the Division of 
Education in the office of Indian Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Carlisle Indian School to succeed G. H. 
Lipps. The latter has been made supervisor of 
Indian schools. 

Mr. Will Ballentine has been appointed super 
intendent of schools at Jefferson, Wis., to suc- 
ceed E. W. Waite. 

Miss Anne E. Logan has been reappointed 
assistant superintendent of schools for Cincinnati. 

Mr. J. Nelson Kelly has been re-elected head of 
the schools of Grand Forks, N. D., for his 24th 
consecutive term. 

The position of superintendent of schools 
emeritus has been created at New York City, with 
Mr. Wm. H. Maxwell as the recipient. Mr. Max- 
well is 64 years old and has been city superin- 
tendent since 1898. 

Supt. F. J. Sperry has been re-elected at Man 
kato, Minn. 

Mr. George E. McCord has been re-elected super 
intendent of schools at Springfield, O., to succeed 
Carey Boggess. 

Supt. A. T. Park of Pendleton, Ore., has been 
re-elected. 

Supt. D. L. Paisley of Argenta, Ark., has been 
re-elected. 

Supt. J. M. Evans of Tabor, la., has resigned to 
re-enter the ministry 

Mr. Wm. F. Feagin, state superintendent of 
public instruction for Alabama, has resigned to 
become superintendent of schools for Montgomery 
County. The vacancy will be filled by Mr. Spright 
Dowell formerly chief clerk in the state depart- 
ment of education. 


What reliable authorities say 


about the proper treatment of 
schoolroom walls. 


"| HOSE who have given time for study and experimental work 
on this most important subject are agreed that white walls in 
schoolrooms are injurious to the eyes; some colors and finishes 


are pleasing and restful, while others tend to produce restlessness, 


We have considerable information on this 
subject, based on the latest research work, which we want to send to you, if 
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thoritative data you have 
regarding the proper treat- 
ment of schoolroom walls. 

We will decorate about 

rooms this year. 

Walls have never been finished 

Walls will be refinished. 








Mr. Feagin was born in Alabama where he 
received his early education. He is a graduate 
of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Mr. Feagin was appointed to the state superin- 
tendency in November, 1913, to fill the unexpired 
term of Henry J. Willingham. He was elected 
for a four-year term in 1914 and entered office in 
January, 1915. His administration of the educa- 
tional affairs of the state mark what is con- 
sidered the most progressive era of educational 
progress known in Alabama. The passing of the 
educational amendment at the recent election 
marks the consummation of his work as state 
superintendent. 

Supt. Louis P. Benezet has been re-elected head 
of the schools of Evansville, Ind. 

Supt. F. R. Aldrich of Hiawatha, Kans., has 
been re-elected for a third term. 

Supt. C. W. Brown of Lake City, Minn., has 
been re-elected with a salary of $2,000. 

Supt. W. C. Cobb of Brainerd, Minn., has been 
re-elected. 

Death of Mr. Almy. 

C. Valentine Almy, Deputy Commissioner of 
Education for Rhode Island, died on March 4th at 
a Providence Hospital, following a surgical opera 
tion. Mr. Almy was 54 years of age. 

Mr. Almy was a native of Little Compton and 
was graduated from the Rhode Island Normal 
School in 1890. During his last term at the Nor- 
mal, he acted as superintendent of schools in his 
native town. After graduation, he taught school 
in Cotuit and Palmer, Mass., and in 1892 he went 
to the Auburn Grammar School as principal 
After three years in that position he became 
superintendent of schools at Cranston, and in 
1912 became Deputy Commissioner of Education 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Harrisburg, Pa. The board has adopted a 
recommendation of Supt. F. E. Downes for a 
revised salary schedule for’ teachers. The 
schedule which becomes effective in September, 
1917, recognizes proficiency as a basis for in 
creases in salary. It divides all instructors into 
five classes, according to grades, advancement 
from class to class being effective after three 
years’ experience in the one in which they are 


teaching. Grades are divided into first to sixth 
in the elementary schools, seventh to ninth in 
the intermediate, and tenth to twelfth in the 
senior high schools. 


In the elementary group the scale ranges from 
$475 to $1,000 for both sexes; intermediate, wo- 
men, $650 to $1,200; men, $850 to $1,200; high 
school, women, $750 to $1,800;- men $1,000 to 
$1,800. 

Norfolk, Va. The textbook committee has pre- 
sented to the board a revised salary schedule for 
white and colored teachers in elementary schools. 
The proposed schedule is a decided departure, 
changing the annual increment from $40 to $50, 
raising the minimum salary from $450 to $500 
and providing an increase of $100 in the maxi- 
mum pay. 

New teachers will be given a salary of $500, 
with annual increases of $50 up to a maximum 
of $850 after seven years’ service. Those who 
now receive $690 and who would have been raised 
to $750 under the present scale will be the only 
ones who do not receive increases in addition to 
the increments, altho they may during the next 
two years receive increases of $100 over their 
present maximum salary. 

A special group of elementary teachers is 
planned with a maximum of $900. This group 
will be obliged to reach a standard in qualifica 
tions and service above which many of the teach 
ers in the other groups could not attain. 

Colored teachers are to be given .minimum 
salaries of $400, with annual increases of $25 up 
to a maximum of $575. First-year substitutes 
will receive $250 and increases of $25 after the 
first year. ’ 

Cadet teachers will be paid $300 and substitutes 
$350. 

Cleveland, O. The board has adopted a new 
wage scale thru the creation of new wage classi- 
fications of elementary teachers, observation and 
training teachers and special teachers. Teachers 
who for one year or longer have been at the maxi- 
mum of $1,000 a year maximum, receive $1,050 
immediately, and next year $1,100. Teachers of 
this class belong to the fourth group and must 
have been ten years in the service. 
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Sweeping 


Gives Longer Wear 
and Cleaner Floors 
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Sweeping Bill. 


102 Twenty-Second Street 
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Self - Moistening Money 
Savers are Guaranteed 


$1.00 to $2.00 worth of Kerosene goes farther and does better 
sweeping than $20 worth of Sweeping Compound or Floor Oil. 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


Please say of what materials your floors 
are made and whether rough or smooth. 


Send for folder ‘“‘Faster and Easier Dustless 
Sweeping,’ and Save Four-fifths of Your 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS 
BRUSH COMPANY 


Making Guaranteed Brushes Since 1889 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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HEATING GROUPED BUILDINGS. 


(Concluded from Page 28) 

With forced draft the height of the stack may 
be made as short as desirable since natural draft 
is not necessary. But with down draft boilers 
a stack at least 80 feet high should be installed. 

All the stokers, draft fans, pumps, etc., can 
be operated by steam. The exhaust steam from 
these can be carried thru an oil separator to 
take out the grease, after which it enters the 
heating system and helps to heat the buildings. 
The loss of heat in such steam is so small as to 
be almost nil. 

The plant has now every necessary requi-ite 
to permit the installation of two or three electric 
generators driven by steam engines, whose ex- 
haust will also be used to heat the buildings. 

A steam driven vacuum cleaner can be in 
stalled to serve the entire group, as also a fire 
pump, an air compressor, a refrigeration plant, 
and a hot water system for service use with a 
steam driven hot water pump and hot water 
heater. 

Thus it can be seen how advantageous a single 
plant becomes for a group of buildings requir- 
ing heat, light and power. It is very seldom 
that any half way measures are adopted. The 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE CLASS IN WASHINGTON 
STATE COLLEGE, PULLMAN, WASHINGTON 


Make Their Own Gas 


for Domestic Science, Chemis- 
try and Physics Departments 


Gas manufactured automatically by its own 
private gas plant is being used in this school. 

The plant was sold the school by the Detroit 
Heating & Lighting Company of Detroit, Mich., 
who has been manufacturing private gas plants 
for the past forty-seven years. 

Over 30,000 Detroit Combination 

Gas Machines are in daily use. 

These plants make gas for lighting, cooking, heating 
and for every other purpose common to public city gas 
and at no greater cost—oftentimes less. 


Send for “School and College Bulletin,’’ Illustrated 
Catalog and Names of Users in your vicinity. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


575 Wight Street Detroit, Mich. 


Established 1868 


LE 
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plant—if put in at all—should cover all the 
benefits possible from such an installation. 

A view in the engine room of a typical group 
power plant is shown in Fig. 8. Here the elec- 
tric power is produced in the same voltage, 
phase and cycle as the outside current is ob- 
tained and the outside service—for a nominal 
charge—is secured at any time in case of break- 
down by simply throwing one switch. 


So far as cost is concerned the initial invest- 
ment will be much larger with a plant and tun- 
nels than without but the operating expense is 
likely to be thousands of dollars less. The exact 
figures must be taken for each case. The prob- 
able hours of use must be estimated and the re- 
sults arrived at must be compared with the cost 
of purchasing outside service just as was shown 


in a previous article on “Power Plants.” 
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Heat Control is dependable. 


grade of apparatus and the highest grade of service. 


A NEW BUILDIN 


In selecting or approving the plans of the architects for your new 
building remember that the heating and ventilating is after all 
the most important feature. 


It is not only IMPORTANT, it is VITAL. 


On the quality and efficiency of your heating and ventilating 


First--The health of pupils and teachers. 
Second--The development of the pupils, mentally and bodily. 
Third--The efficiency of the teachers. 
Fourth--The economy of your operating expenses. 


Coal is higher than ever before and every year it costs a little more. 


No system of heating and ventilating is complete and adequate 
without automatic temperature regulation. The Johnson System of 
The Johnson Company offers the best 


Offices in all large cities. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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THE BREATH OF LIFE. 


Concluded from Page 29 

application of plain, hard headed common sense 
to the apparently simple problem otf how to get 
enough breath. It is the science of the breath 
of life, and we breathe much oftener than we 
eat or drink. We are perfectly familiar with 
the fact that the use of certain kinds of food 
disagree with our digestive system, and that the 
continued use of such food will develop serious 
chronic diseases, with attendant syiuptoms of 
weakness, loss of appetite, impaired ethiciency, 
lack of energy and the rest of them, and finally 
result in death. We are perfectly familiar with 
the fact that breathing the same air over and 
over again in an air-tight box will result very 
promptly in death by suffocation. We can't 
deny this knowledge, for when we ship a pig by 
express, we take great care to provide him with 
plenty of air. Of how much more value is our 
helpless child than many pigs‘ ‘These common 
known facts our every day experience constitute 
the basis of, and the reason for the science of 
ventilation. 

“Free as air,” is a common saying. It is the 
cheapest, and at the same time the most im 
portant of the necessities of life. It is abso 
lutely essential to the life, health and happiness 
of the helpless children for whose life, health 
and happiness you, Mr. School Board Mem 
ber, are responsible. State laws protect the 
convicts and criminals in our jails, in their 
inalienable right to breathe. The Alabama 
law requires that every jail shall be 
erly ventilated,” and practically every reputable 


“prop- 


authority in the country would testify on the 
Witness stand that “properly ventilated” should 
be interpreted as requiring some definite pro 
Vision for assuring a constant supply of fresh 
air of sufficient volume to equal thirty cubic 
feet per minute every minute to every inmate. 


There is no legal statute for the protection of 
our school children, but there is a still higher 
law that should bear heavily upon those in 
authority. For the pity of it is, that the penalty 
for its violation fallf not upon the guilty, but 
upon the innocent and helpless. 

It might be of some interest to discuss briefly, 
the economic value of ventilation, but I fear I 
have already made this article too long. As a 





J. W. SWARTZ 
{ Ginn & Co., Columbus, O 


suggestion that may indicate the direction that 
discussion might take, permit me to quote a sen- 
tence from a letter written by Prof. C. W. 
Daugette, President of the State Normal School, 
at Jacksonville, Ala. He says: “I consider that 
our system of ventilation contributes materially 
to the general efficiency of our school, thru the 
preservation of the health and vigor of the 
students.” 


ADMITTED TO FIRM. 


The firm of Ginn & Company has for many 
years maintained the laudable policy of admitting 
to partnership its strongest agency managers and 
the heads of its chief departments. This policy 
which was established by the :ate Edwin Ginn, 
founder of the house, has been a strong factor 
in the success of the business and has spurred 
on its representatives to seek advancement with- 
in the firm. 

Two recent promotions to full partnerships in 
Ginn are those of Mr. Mark R. Jouett, Jr., of 
Boston, and Mr. John W. Swartz of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Swartz has represented Ginn & Company in 
the state of Ohio for a number of years with 
marked success. He is an Ohioan by birth and 
began his career as an educator in Greenville, 
Ohio, where he taught and later acted as super- 
intendent of schools. For some years he was 
superintendent at Parkersburg, W. Va., and in 
1906 he resigned to accept a position with the 
Ginns. For two years he has been Ohio manager 
for the firm and has made his headquarters at 
Columbus. 

Mr. Mark R. Jouett, Jr., entered the employ of 
Ginn & Company after completing his course at 
Harvard, where he was a member of the class of 
1903. He became associated with the New York 
office of the firm and travelled in New York 
State and Connecticut in the interests of Ginn & 
Company's high school and college publications, 
until 1906, when he returned to Boston to become 
assistant to Mr. Lewis Parkhurst, the business 
manager of the firm. In connection with his 
duties since that time, he has exercised a general 
supervision of the Athenaeum Press where all 
the publications of the firm are manufactured. 
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An Economical Solution 
——of a Most Difficult Problem 


What a prominent educator says, in writing of the 


Sengbusch Self-Closing School Inkwell No. 50 


“The Inkstand is a successful 
invention, and will satisfy any 
school system. It prevents the 
losses by evaporation, and 
therefore, keeps the ink clean 
and of the right thickness. It 
is an economical solution of a 
most difficult problem of 
school management.”’ 










Sets Flush with the Desk 


A metal ring safely installed in the desk 
keeps the well securely in place—-preventing 
noise, jarring and spilling of ink. It is ‘‘the 
inkwell’’ you want for movable chairs and 
adjustable desks. 


too deep and overload your pen. 
pen-holder, fingers, desks and floor. 


enlarged. 


offices in schools. 





Saves Books, Desks, Floors, Irritation 


because the pen is always dipped to a uniform depth—you can’t dip 
You do not get ink all over the 


Simple to Install—For New Desks or Old 


We loan, without cost, a set of tools that will install our school well 
in five minutes, whether a new hole must be bored or an old one 


Write us today to send you a sample of the’ No. 
50 School Inkwell to try it on your own desk. 


The principle of our school well is the same as in the SENGBUSCH 
Commercial Inkstand, famous throughout the world. Let us send you 
a circular showing the practical styles we have for teachers’ desks and 


SENGBUSCH SELF-CLOSING INKSTAND CO. 


57 Stroh Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis., U. 



















Sectional 
View 
Center float 
automatically 
closes inkwell 
air-tight on 
withwdrawal of 

pen. 


Drafting Furniture is on the presses. 


This is the Post ‘UPRITE’ 
Filing Cabinet 





This Cabinet applies the vertical filing idea to 
Charts, Drawings and other School Room work 
which it is desired to have in easily accessible 
shape and well-protected. It 

Saves Space, Teaches Order 


Our new catalog of Filing Cabinets and School 


Write 


and have us send you a copy. 


| THE FREDERICK POST CO. 


Irving Park Sta. 


Chicago 
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TULSA’S SYSTEM OF BUILDING SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from Page 26 

system is a plenum or pressure system, supple- 
mented with direct radiation. The fresh air is 
taken in the central building at an opening 
about forty feet above the ground, drawn thru 
the heating coils and tempered properly before 
being introduced into the rooms. Ventilation is 
forced by a motor-driven fan. The room tem- 
perature is regulated by means of system ot 
automatic heat regulation. ‘The heating pas- 
sages and air-ducts are placed in a tunnel be- 
neath the corridor. 

The questions which naturally arise to those 
who want to consider the plan are as follows: 





First: What is the initial cost of the plant? 
Second: What is the operating cost of the 
plant ¢ 


Third: How well does it serve its purpose as 
a school plant. 

These points I will discuss more in detail: 

Our Horace Mann school, which is the system 
described in this article, consisting of eighteen 
regular class-rooms, one auditorium-gymnasium, 
together with a suite of rooms for home of cus- 
todian, one kindergarten the size of two ordinary 
classrooms, one domestic science-manual train- 
ing building having two rooms for domestic 
science and art and one large room for manual 
training, making the equal of twenty-four rooms 
in space, has the total cost of $82,718.89 and ac- 
commodates about 850 pupils. 

Dividing the total cost by 800, we find the 





per pupil cost is approximately $134. Let us 
compare these figures with another one of Tul- 
the Washington school, 
which was built in 1909, having eight rooms, at a 
total cost of $34,467.17. 
modates approximately 320 pupils in the rooms 
originally intended for school purposes. Divid- 
ing the total cost of this building by 320 we find 


sa’s school buildings 


This building accom- 


the per pupil cost to be approximately $177. 
The Horace Mann school buildings, except on 
one side of the block, were built in 1913 and in 
the year 1915 the remaining part was completed. 
The Washington school was completed in the 
year 1909. Perhaps the cost in building mater- 
ial and work should be taken into consideration 























A UNIT OF THE FIRST SCHOOL PLANT 





DIAGRAM III—A PLAYGROUND. 
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A Suggested List of Materials 


Printing Combines Minimum 
— and Maximum Results 0° srecinmyss00 











onts 12-point Strathmore Border No. 1201 


l'wo hundred pounds 10-point Century Expanded Type f 
Fan H Row 2 “ix¥ [HE suggested list of materials for a school printshop shown re px 10-pi Century Espana aie | 

| vor er) in this advertisement is an average school printing equip- One 51 font point Century Expanded Na | | 

| Of fo ment. It affords ample facilities for printing the ordinary Naame acs vaca - S | 

| am Cid) school paper and the furnishing of instruction to twenty- fochun teaeeeiek | 
Vor Ey, aN four pupils at one time. We invite members of school bos rds ane cst> perschy wane bi | 





















































; 5 : “ I'wo fonts 6-point Old English Border No. 4 
and educators to compare the cost ofa printing outfit with the costs of out- Fifty pounds 2-point Labor-Saving Leads 
. . . ° Fifty pounds Labor-Saving Metal Furniture | 
| fits for other manual subjects—and then compare the educational values. Five pounds 2-point Labor Saving Brase Rule No. 1022 
| > Five pounds 4-point Labor-Saving Brass Rule No. 1214 
4 . . . . . One Assortme Printing Ink, black and colors | 
| You owe it to the children to furnish them with the ttuietah leas 
best educational facilities; you owe it to the taxpayers Fifteen 8x2 Yankee Job Composing Sticks 
a : Tene Three 12x2 Yankee Job ( omposing Sticks 
SELLING HOUSES to furnish these educational facilities as economically One 18x2 Yankee Job Composing Stick 
BOSTON. MASS ; 170 Congress Street as possible. P rinting allows of better instruction for One Economic Imposing Stone Frame with Marble Stone 
NEW YORK CITY William and Frankfort Streets : . tl ; ; . tl se | oe “t 4x36, including Furniture and Letterboards 
PHILADELPHIA. PA 17-19 South Sixth Street ess money lan any omer su yer ° One dozen No. 2 Wickersham Quoins 
: IMORE. MD 913.217 Guilford Avenue lwo Wickersham Keys | 
BALI s : sits — : & s One 8x12 New Series Chandler & Price Gordon Press | 
RICHMOND, VA. ... . . 1320 East Franklin Street One Boston Staple Binder, Style A 
BUFFALO, N.Y... . 15 North Division Street H rite foran On er I'wo Safety Non-Explosive Benzine Cans, pint 
PITTSBURGH, PA. . $23 Third Avenue Espee tally Nine Hundred I'wo Benzine Brushes No. 2 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 15 St. Clair Avenue, N. | Prepared Printing Six Double News Stands No. 6, with Racks for Fight Full 
DETROIT, MICH. . . . . 43-45 West Congress Street Suggested List Outfits oO eal ce menniene 40 gall 
eee 210-212 West Monroe Stres 7 ne Galley Cabinet to hold 30 galleys 
. “ss sete 7 HIO M of Vate rials Have Been One 10x31 American Galley Proof Press omplete 
( ( ,O ‘ . . 646 iin Street 
- 1 Wel ’ for Your Installed in One font Midget Labor-Saving Wood Furniture No. 10 | 
ST. LOUIS, MO . inth and Walnut Streets So} ] S } / Four Full-Size Blank Cases for Metal Furniture | 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 121 Fourth Street, Sout! ee ey I'wo Perfection Rule Cases 
KANSAS CITY. MO... . 602-604 Delaware Street Twenty Full-Size California Job Cases 
DENVER, COLO. . . . 1621 Blake Street Two Planers 
LOS ANGELES, CAI 121 North Broadway EDUCATION DEPARTMENT Two Mallets 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAI 820-822 Mission Street wo ige chr a. eae . 
. 4 . 09.0 et >» a] » »ye ifteen Ox lO igh im Stee ob Calleya 
PORTLAND, ORE. . | Feont Steet American Type Founders Co. Pour Gants Rigs Rios Seoel Job Callers 
SPOKANE, WASH Sprague Ave. and Browne Street : ‘ Iwo 12x18 Rigid Rim Steel Job Galleys 
@INNIPEG. CANADA 175 McDermot Avenue THREE HUNDRED COMMUNIPAW AVENUE 
CONNER, FENDLER & COMPANY Jersey City, N. J. ; 
16 Beekman Street, New York City ¢ ¢ 
MILWAUKEE PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSE 
125 Se nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis - — — — — - 
us | . . . . . . . . . re . . 
‘ul- in compiling the initial cost. However, many motor-driven fan and for electric lights, neither This system has a decided advantage over the 
0] data are available on building cost in the var of which equipment is found in the Washington old type of building in the following ways: 
w=) . . . . . - 9 
ta ious cities so that it is an easy matter for any- School. First: It eliminates unsightly unsanitary 
ymn- one interested to carry this comparison of cost The operating cost of Washington School corridors and basements and minimizes waste 
— further. It is my impression that this type of 1915-16 is as follows: space, i. e., space which is used: for other than 
rid- “eiegg ge eS , much ISOS ¥.6:0.5 549 300008040000 00 actual classroom purposes. 
. cheaper than the two-story type, fireproof ’ . ‘ ce . 
ind , a; ‘ YI I WM 60466 6840840040008. CO Second: It eliminates the cost for stairways 
yuilding. aan 
: 7 and fire escapes as in the old type building. 
et us now look at the operating cost. The Tot: LOY\E tr ae . ' , site 
nt : he H ; M : 7 uri ; Potal. 6... ee eee ees 6205.75 Third: From the standpoint of utility the 
cost yr the orace Mann school, during p a. 9 . ye) ee . 
| in ' : ‘nes - a - ‘ ng the Dividing this cost by 320, we find the total building offers all the service of a modern school 
, school year 1915-16, was as ws: . . . : , . , 
ted. _ oo 40, Was a8 TOllOWS cost per pupil approximately 61 cents per pupil; plant for community center work; for super- 
the Electricity ..............-$272.238 thus we find the operative cost seemingly less vised play and for any of the work of the school. 
ver- GAS cece cece cece e eee eee ee 428.90 per pupil in the Washington School than in the The auditorium is used both for general meet- 
¢ . 9 or ‘ y ° ° ° ° 
Lon Water ....cccccseccceeses 188.86 Horace Mann School. We believe the extra ings and for gymnasium purposes, being seated 
re. caresatcan accommodations, having steam radiation, indi- with folding chairs. Moveover, the work in 
Co ree vidual toilets and the electric lights, are worth manual training and household arts is carried 
Dividing this total cost by the approximate the small additional cost involved. For the on more advantageously by being placed in a 
number of pupils, eight hundred, we find the same accommodations the two styles of building separate building, and the playground work is 
per pupil cost about $1.03 per pupil. One-fourth would not show very much difference in opera easily supervised because the schoolrooms are 
| of this cost is due to the electricity running the _ tive cost. distributed on four sides of the playground. 
. - Fourth: It conserves the playground ‘space 
” _ — , where this space is limited since the buildings 
need not be placed back from the street to giwe 
them good appearance as is the case with a large 
building of same capacity. 
ro 7 be oe From the standpoint of safeguarding and con- 
1 | Scag hee 8 B / oe ot er 4 serving the health of the children it has these 
if 3 eee 2 a 3 cece ie advantages : 
inooap | My eet tte § . First: There is less danger from contagion, 
wd - 7 2 Mm i te thus minimizing the spread of epidemics, since 
eres i id bl there are no general hallways or basements in 
td 2 ee O° Seas mo @ which the children meet and mingle. 
Li : i 
if & | mm Second: The playground activities are better 
i i , { SS Lol be ie . ° " 
- - supervised, because each unit has its allotted 
| A space with a teacher in charge, hence giving the 





individual child better opportunity for play as 
Diagram II—Floor Plan of a Unit Building well as enabling the principal more easily to fix 
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**There ought to be a 
stereopticon in every 
public school”—Charles 
W. Eliot, President / 
Em-:itus, Harvard / 

| 


University. 





mable educational value 


417 Fifth Avenue Dept. I 





THE UNDERWOOD LANTERN SLIDE SYSTEM IN THE SCHOOL 











The Underwood Method 
of Visual Instruction 


Comprises a Pedagogically Organized Series of 


LANTERN SLIDES and STEREOGRAPHS 


Covering the world, authoritatively edited and arranged to form a complete 
teaching system on 25 different school subjects, and for 
every grade in the school. 


The system of teaching with Stereopticon Lantern Slides comprised in 
“THE WORLD VISUALIZED” furnishing just the right kind of lantern 
slides, conveniently classified, systematically indexed and filed, and with 
complete explanatory notes, was prepared under the direction of a board 
of teaching experts headed by FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph. D., Teachers 
College, Columbia University—the whole forming a practical teaching plan of inesti 
Moreover, the fact that the attention of every member of 
the class can be focused upon the same thing at the same time is of the greatest im 
portance in the modern schoolroom when so much instruction must be given in classes 


Write today for literature on Lanterns and Lantern Slides and for particulars of 
our “FREE LECTURE SERVICE” and FUND-RAISING PLANS FOR SCHOOLS 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


33 Years of Recognized Supremacy 


The pictures 
are large and 
can be seen at 
one time by 
everyone in the 


room. 





New York 
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the responsibility of supervision upon particular 
teachers. 

Third: The one-story plan has eliminated 
stairways for pupils with weak hearts, and for 
girls at the age of puberty, thus rendering them 
less liable to such exposure as may affect health. 

Fourth: The enclosed playground renders the 
child less liable to accidents from the street. 

.Fifth: It eliminates all danger to life from 
fire. 

Sixth: The system permits schools to be built 
in exact accordance with the needs of the par- 
ticular vicinity which it is attempted to serve. 
If there are enough children in a neighborhood 
to justify four rooms or two units of a school, 
these two units are erected and no more. If the 
population in the neighborhood increases, this 
nucleus is added to from time to time, always 
at moderate cost, and always capable of increase 
to the maximum without injury or waste. This 
is especially important in a rapidly growing city 
like TPulsa, where there is still agitation for 
more buildings to take the place of temporary 
structures, which now constitute 55 rooms, be- 
sides additional rooms to take care of the in- 
creased school population. It also makes much 
easier the problem of securing funds for the 
development of the school. Under this plan a 
bond issue, instead of being expended in one or 
two places in very large amounts, will be dis- 
tributed in smaller amounts thruout the system, 
one unit here and two units there as the need 
may occur, so that the bond issue, which is an 
obligation against all the system, benefits all. 
For that reason it is much easier to secure sup- 
port for needed improvements. 

As an example, expenditures out of a recent 
bond issue were distributed among nine schools: 

Emerson, $13,344.22; Irving, $24,242.13; Ken- 





Physical Laboratory 


Agate Bearing. 
The Only Agate Bearing Physical Laboratory Balance Made 


Schaar & Company 


1025 South State Street 
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HEXAGON 
SCIENCE APPARATUS 


929252525 











Patented 


Hexagon No. 155. Net, $12.50 


Balance 


Improved Design 


Chicago, I 
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dall, $8,916.06; Longfellow, $35,991.90; Lowell, 
$10,996.89; Horace Mann, $28,218.79: Osage, 
$8,714.96; Whittier, $16,268.93. 

In developing a school system along the usual 
lines this amount of money would have been ex- 
pended in three buildings. 

From the standpoint of school management it 
has these advantages: (1) It facilitates better 
school discipline for it eliminates basement and 
hall problems for principal and teachers. (2) 
[t individualizes the teacher in charge of the 
room (for pupils are always under supervision, 
e. g., passing to the toilet, as a child does not 
leave the room. Besides, controlling this matter 
which is at times a very great nuisance, the 
extra-mural disciplinary problems accompany 
ing such privilege do not arise). (3) Respon- 
sibility for discipline is more easily fixed, and 
for this reason the weak teacher does not carry 
her weakness over into the general control of the 
school. (4) The neem of the teacher, 
and the relation of the teacher to the pupil is 
more distinctly emphasized, thus giving the 
teacher opportunity to study the particular child 
in the school life in its entirety. (5) It isolates 
the small children from the large, and more 
nearly confines the child to those of his own age 
group, thus preventing many unpleasant and 
immoral things that may happen from throwing 
large and small children together in the base 
ment and toilet rooms without supervision. 

In general I should say that the plan has its 
advantages as well as its disadvantages. I be- 
lieve the former outweigh the latter. It is more 
economical in cost of construction, there being 
quite a saving in extra walls, in hallways, in 
It seems to be more desirable 
to the immediate neighborhood. It seems to 
offer better opportunity for the individual, both 


basement, ete. 


as to teacher and pupil. It is absolutely safe in 
hre protection. As time progresses improve- 
ments will be made so as to bring it more nearly 
to a perfect state. It does have the disadvan- 
tage of presenting little architectural beauty; 
of scattering the rooms where solidarity is de 
sired. It may be slightly more expensive for 
heating in the colder climates. It may not meet 
the approval of persons who admire large, 


stately school buildings. 


PERSONAL NEWS. 

Mr. A. T. Park, superintendent of the schools 
of Pendleton, Ore., was re-elected at the regular 
February meeting of the board of education 
Supt. Park was formerly county superintendent 
of St. Louis County, Minn., since which time he 
has taken post-graduate work at the University 
of Oregon. He is a graduate of the University of 
Oregon, his adopted state. 

Supt. Park has revolutionized the Pendleton 
school system, putting in supervised study in all 
grades and in the high school, departmental in 
struction in all grades above the fourth and part 
of the system has included the fourth grade. 

Pendleton is the Oregon center of the famous 
Inland Empire Wheat Belt. 

Mr. J. R. Jewell, formerly dean of the College 
of Education, University of Arkansas has been 
appointed associate superintendent for’ the 
schools of Gary, Ind. 

Mr. Jewell was born in Tennessee but passed 
his childhood in Kansas, where he received his 
elementary and secondary education. He is a 
graduate of Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

After graduation, Mr. Jewell taught school and 
later pursued a postgraduate course at Clark 
University. Later he taught in Louisiana, resign- 
ing to become a member of the faculty at the 
Kansas State Normal School. 

In 1913 he was elected dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville. He organized the college and watched its 
growth and development until it is now as large 
as any of the colleges of the university, except 
one. 
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EYE SEES 
BRAIN RECORDS 
MIND ACTS 


And Knowledge is the Result 


The motion picture is the most effective of all educational mediums. The student 
instantly perceives what would otherwise require hours of laborious mental application 
to master. Faultless projection of the pictorial subjects is most essential to successful 
results in this field. 


PERFECT PROJECTION 


is attained through the use of 


POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH No. 6B 


Used by Universities of Minnesota, Harvard, Yale,! Colum- Technical High Schools, Springfield, Mass., Halifax, Nova 
bia, Nebraska, Cornell, Pennsylvania; State Normal Schools, Scotia; Central High School, Minneapolis; Boys’ High 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Michigan, Georgia, Virginia; School, New Orleans, and many others. 





Our Catalog A is of interest. Mailed on request 


Nicholas Power Company 


Ninety Gold Street, New York City 





























IMPROVED 
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DAPTED to all 
conditions requir- 
ing division of space. 


Adopted by the lead- 
ing Architects for 
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| To School Authorities Everywhere: Schools, Churches, 

4 The lives of school children are endangered by every day’s Clubs, Gymnasiums, 
elay in equipping schools with a Off Buildi 

an alt ce Buildings 

: o MINNESOTA SCIENTIFIC 

- SPIRAL FIRE ESCAPE--- 

id the modern, approved method of fire protection. 

os Start on the Highroad to Safety by writing us today for 

he full particulars regarding our spiral fire escapes—open or en- Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
Closed. Advise us of floor heights in your school building. . — 

of | We will submit estimate of cost of complete equipment. Folding Partition Company 

te- 

: : re , 

ts | | Minnesota Manufacturers’ Association 200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

pt North St. Paul, Minnesota 








Branch Office: Room 12—549 West Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
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Cleanliness of Schoolrooms 


Will inspire cleanliness on the part of the schoolboys and girls 


eer 20th Century Soap 





for Schools (ae | 
AREER or | Qualifies as ideal for high 
school laboratory work. 


woodwork,'furniture and other finished surfaces. 


ROBERTSON’S 


ficient of 10, 5, 3 and 2. 


ROBERTSON’S 


Twenty times as powerful as pure carbolic 
acid. Should be used wherever harmful germs 
are suspected. Odorless and low in cost. 


Brushes, etc. 





Is the best all around Cleanser for schools. Used for cleaning floors, 
Slate blackboards can 
also be cleaned with this soap. Original 20th Century Soap will prove 
economical on account of being well bodied and free from all alterations. tically. 


The one great cleanser for finished surfaces 


Germicide and Cleanser. It reaches the germs. 
Used in solution, and sold with a Carbolic Coef 





We are headquarters for all School 
Supplies, including Liquid Soaps, 

Paper Towels, Toilet Paper, Mops, 
Get our prices. | 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
700-704 West Division St., Chicago, III. 
Western Office: M. M. Clark, Manager, 203 S. Craig Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 


Eastern Office: Joseph G. Corey, Manager, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 
St. Louis Office: Navarre Bldg. 6th and Chestnut Sts. 
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SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE 


It has superior qualities 
both mechanically and op- 


| The fine adjustment is the 
| critical part. This micro- 
| scope has a side fine adjust- 
| ment that is 2} times finer 
| than the older types. There 
| are 34 threads of the fine- 
| adjustment screw engaged 
| as compared with the equiv- 
| alent of but one 

| makes. It has a “‘lateral 
travel’’——-an index to its 
position relative to its limits 
which none other has. It is 
simple in construction and 
‘‘fool-proof’’ durable. 


Spencer optics are mathematically calculated and scien- 
tifically worked from the best optical glass and by the highest possible 
skilled labor. Every step is tested, so that when completed every lens 
must measure up to the high standard which has characterized Spencer 
optics for three-quarters of a century. They are America’s best. 

Microscopes Nos. 65 and 66 are also very popular for 
high school and college laboratory work. Write for Catalog 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


No. 64 








in other 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION. 

Atlanta, Ga. A free dental clinic has been 
opened for the benefit of poor children. 

A recent survey of eye, ear, nose and throat 
defects among school children in Chicago has 
resulted in an arrangement between the health 
department and local hospitals thru which chil- 
dren will be given treatment on certain days at 
reduced prices. The survey which was in charge 
of Dr. M. M. Ritter, revealed conditions which 
demand immediate attention and for which par- 
ents are in part to blame. 

The survey grouped school buildings accord- 
ing to neighborhoods. The defects were classed 
in three groups, namely, deviations from normal 
without symptoms, deviations from normal with 
symptoms, and exaggerated cases. 

Of the 450,000 school population, a total of 
86,000 boys and girls were examined. The fol 
lowing is a summary of statistics: 


No. of 
Defect children 
a, 11,973 
Diseases of the eyes, not including defec- 
EEE nbc 6 6.0 8% 000 005 8 Pe Cieckouy 2,191 
Defective hearing only..................-. 1,263 
EE eee 663 
Mmpereed tOmslle® ..........0505. oe ee 29,642 
Defective nasal breathing........ SP 6,214 
RS 14,262 
Tonsils and Adenoids combined........... 14,044 


The physicians found an unusually large ‘num- 
ber of “exaggerated cases.” There were 1,663 in 
this class who had defective vision and 1,559 who 
had enlarged tonsils. In the less congested sec- 
tions of the city conditions were found to be 
noticeably better than in other localities. 

West Manchester, N. H. A careful physical! 
examination of more than three hundred pupils 
in the Parker School shows that two pupils are in 
the advanced stage of consumption and 28 others 
have the disease in an incipient form. 

Eau Claire, Wis. The board has employed a 
school nurse to look after the health of children 
and to guard against epidemics of contagious 
disease. 

Fayetteville, N. CC. Medical inspections of 
school children were made recently under the 


direction of Dr. G. C. Godwin of the state board 
of health. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Dr. Robert Bach was recently 
appointed as the fifth physician to conduct medi- 
cal examinations in the parochial schools. Four 
of five necessary nurses have been obtained. 

Fall River, Mass. A rule recently adopted by 
the city board of health provides that a child 
exposed to measles, but who has been immunized 
thru a previous attack of the disease, may be 
admitted to school upon presentation of a phy- 
sician’s certificate. 

Boston, Mass. Examinations of the eyes and 
ears of school children by Dr. William H. Devin: 
of the Medical Inspection Department, shows that 
defects of these organs are disappearing under 
the efficient work of the department. Only 14,016 
of the 89,175 children examined, need to wear 
glasses, which is a marked decrease over a 
previous report. By the use of glasses, 3,580 
pupils have normal vision, and only 2,450 have 
defective vision which the use of glasses will not 
overcome. 

The hearing of 87,331 out of 89,198 examined, 
was normal in both ears. There were 810 with 
defective hearing in one ear and 705 with both 
ears defective. There were 376 children with 
defects of vision and hearing. 

St. Paul, Minn. A dental clinic has been 
opened in the Edison School. 

Fifty per cent of the children in the schools 
of Beverly, Mass., have defects of the throat and 
nose and forty per cent have cervical glands due 
to the absorption of poisons, according to Dr. W. 
G. Stickney of the medical inspection department. 
There were 516 children afflicted with adenoids, 
634 with palpable cervical glands, and 229 with 
both diseased tonsils and adenoids. 

Florence, S. C. Medical and dental examina- 
tions of school children were recently made by 
volunteer doctors and dentists. The examina- 
tions are limited to the detection of defects which 
may hinder good school work. 

Duluth, Minn. A dental clinic has been opened 
for the benefit of school children. The clinic is 
in charge of a regular dentist and is operated 
under the direction of the medical inspection 
department of the schools. 


Lansing, Mich. A modified system of medical 
inspection has been introduced in the schools. 
A number of local physicians have volunteered 
to give part-time service to the schools. 

Fort Dodge, Ia. A recent rule of the board of 
health requires that any child who has been ab- 
sent from school because of illness, shall present 
a physician’s certificate of health before return- 
ing to classes. The rule is directed against the 
spread of throat and skin diseases. 

Pueblo, Colo. A dentist has been employed to 
care for the teeth of school children. For the 
present, the work will be limited to children in 
the two lower grades. 

Troy, N. Y. An open air class has been estab- 
lished in School No. 12. 

Wapello, Ia. Experts of the University of Iowa 
recently conducted a health survey of the school 
children. The survey was under the direction of 
Dr. M. F. Boyd and sought to determine the exact 
conditions under which pupils are working. An 
effort was made to discover defects which might 
hinder school work. 

St. Paul, Minn. An open air school was opened 
during the present semester. The school which is 
the first of its kind in the city is located in the 
Washington building. 

Manistee, Mich. An open air room has been 
opened in the Fourth Ward School for pupils of 
tubercular tendencies A recent survey of the 
city showed that seventy children should be en- 
rolled in such a school. 

Washington, D. C. Two open air schools, one 
for white children and one for colored pupils 
have been opened for the benefit of tubercular 
children. 

Kansas City, Mo. Classes in Red Cross work 
have been begun in the high school. Each class 
accommodates twenty pupils and is taught by 4 
trained nurse from one of the city hospitals. 

A recent monograph of the board of education 
of Minneapolis, Minn., prepared by Dr. C. H. 
Keene of the hygiene department, shows that it 
costs six and one-half cents to give a pupil a bath 
in the public schools. During the past year 
47,590 baths were given at a total cost of $3,090. 

Dr. Keene also sets forth what his department 
has done toward supervising the health of more 
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r Patents Pending 


The Automatic Receiving Teller 


was exhibited at the National Edu- 
in Kansas 
City, Mo., week beginning February 
26th and was unqualifiedly indorsed 
by several hundred of the leading 
educators of the United States. 


A System Without Faults 





ters deposited. 


a local bank. 


Write at once for booklet ‘““‘Why School 
Authorities are Promoting the Teaching 
of Thrift’ and further details of plans 
indorsements of actual users. 


and 


This wonderful device receives and automati- 
cally accounts for pennies, nickles, dimes and quar- 
Issues a numbered stamp receipt 
for each coin which the depositor pastes in stamp 
book and when convenient takes it to the bank and 
receives credit in regular pass book. 


It is positive, accurate and automatic. 
Identifies the depositor of any coin. 


The machines are sold to and installed through 
One in each school. 


Requires no expenditure of school funds. 


Consumes no time of school superintendents, 
principals or teachers. 


A positive proven success, not an experiment. 


Address: Sales Department 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
New York Office, Equitable Building 








than 50,000 children. He discusses the work of 
school physicians, nurses, school dentist, bath 
attendants, open air schools, open window rooms, 
school lunches and sanitary inspection of build 
ings. 

Sanitary inspection covers heating and ventila- 
tion, drinking fountains, toilets, cleaning, light 
ing, seating and other factors which exist to 
check any conditions that may tend to break 
down the vitality of children and make them 
more susceptible to infectious or contagious dis 
ease, or to hinder school progress. 

The aim of health supervision, according to 
Dr. Keene, is protection—prevention of occur- 
rence of conditions conducive to spread of con 
tagious disease, not primarily treatment. The 
monograph summarizes the benefits of health 
supervision in the past six years. During the last 
three years, it is shown that diphtheria among 
school children fell 1.17 per cent in 1913-14 to .65 
per cent in 1915-16. Scarlet fever has shown a 
similar decrease. 

Concerning physical defects, the monograph 
states that during the past six years, 70,899 pupils 
have been examined. The number of physical 
defects has decreased from 71.7 per cent in the 
year 1910-11 to 62.8 per cent iff 1915-16. Defec 
tive vision has decreased from 18.1 to 15.4 per 
cent and defective hearing from 3.7 per cent to 
2.1 per cent. Diseases of the throat have shown 
similar decreases. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 

About $11,553.69 were expended for teachers’ 
salaries in Indiana during the past year. The 
sum was divided among 19,648 teachers, 6,027 of 
whom were men and the remainder 13,441 wo- 
men. 

There are 251 superintendents in Indiana, with 
a general average salary of $1,488.14; 1,150 super- 
Visors and special teachers, with an average 
Salary of $513.90; 771 high school principals, with 
an average salary of $901.62; 774 elementary 
school principals, with an average salary of 
$828.80; 2,597 regular high school teachers, with 
an average salary of $800.20; 14,305 regular ele- 
mentary teachers, with an average 


$512.71 


salary of 


The Utah State Board of Education has taken 
steps toward standardizing requirements for high 
school teachers already in the service, under 
temporary certificates. It is proposed that, be- 
ginning with September, all high school teachers 
shall have a college education and either during 
or after graduation, one full year’s work or thirty 
hours of professional educational preparatory 
work. 

Kighteen hours of the work must be profes- 
sional and twelve hours must be devoted to 
related topics, such as sociology, ethics, public 
health and the like. 

Handing down a judgment entitling Louis 
Glucksman to recover $7.84 from the New York 
board of education, the Madison Street Court has 
decided a test case affecting twenty thousand 
teachers in the state. The court holds that the 
deduction for absence from duty must be made on 
the basis of the teacher’s yearly stipend, each day 
counting as one-three-hundred-and-sixty-fifth of 
the annual salary. 

The case occurred in Public School No. 188, 
New York, where a teacher was assignor for Mr. 
Glucksman. In October, 1915, she was absent 
from school eleven days and in accordance with 
the board’s rule, $4 was deducted from her salary 
for each day. The court held that the rule was 
inconsistent with the city charter and the com- 
mon law and that deductions shovid be made on 
the basis of 1-365 of the yearly amount or $3.28 
instead of 1-25 of the monthly amount, which is 
about $4 per day. 

Affiliation of four divisional teachers’ societies 
of Iowa with the state organization, to strengthen 
the central body and knit the entire membership 
more closely together has been proposed by the 
special teachers’ committee of the lowa Teachers’ 
Association. A tentative plan has been adopted 
upon which the reorganization may be carried out 
and this plan will shortly be published. 

The committee has also adopted a resolution 
to recommend the formation of a new branch 
teachers’ society with Des Moines as its center, 
and to include Polk and contiguous counties. 

The membership of the state association is five 
thousand and the other associations have mem- 


berships ranging from one thousand up to $1,500. 
Under the plan, all of these teachers will become 
members of the state association, without having 
to pay any extra dues and without having any 
additional obligations. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO., SALARIES. 

St. Joseph, Mo. A higher standard of qualifica- 
tions has been adopted by the school board for 
teachers who seek appointment to teaching posi- 
tions. The rules require that a person shall have 
completed two years of normal work in addition 
to four years of high school, before being named 
a regular teacher. In lieu of this advanced work, 
two years of successful teaching experience are 
accepted. The age limit of teachers at appoint- 
ment has been fixed at 45 years. 

The position of supply teacher has been elim- 
inated. In its place the apprentice teacher has 
been provided with a yearly salary of $720 at- 
tached. 

In naming teachers, the superintendent is given 
the right to reject any candidate whose personal 
appearance is not considered pleasing, or who 
cannot provide a certificate of health, or, who 
after appointment, fails to give satisfaction. 

Teacners may also be dismissed in the middle of 
the school year by a majority vote of the board 
and no reason for the action need be given. 
Special teachers and supervisors are required to 
take examinations in the subjects designated by 
the superintendent, and to meet all the require- 
ments of the superintendent. 

The salary schedule provides a minimum of 
$540 for the first year for regular teachers, a 
maximum of $900 for grammar school teachers 
and a sliding scale of $810 to $1,305 for high 
school teachers. All increases and reductions in 
salary are to be made upon the recommendation 
of the superintendent. 

The range in salaries from the first to the four- 
teenth year for high school teachers are as fol- 
lows: $810, $850, $900, $945, $990, $1,035, $1,080, 
$1,125, $1,170, $1,215, $1,260, $1,305. 

The new schedule represents an increase of 
$22,000 a year in grade salaries and $3,500 in high 
school salaries. 
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Worry no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; or new districts 


where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. 


OVER 1000 M. & M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCIIOOLS 


—now in use all over the U.S. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 
—scientifically ventilated—perfect in every detail. No carpenter work. All complete when 
shipped. Simply match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without 
harm or trouble 


ALL SIZES—ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, speci- 


fications, prices. 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 


95 Main Street, SAGINAW, MICH. 





Sectional and 
Portable School 
Houses 


If you are in need of Portable 
School Houses why not get the 
best? School Boards in thirty- 
two states are using our houses 
Can furnish references in any sec- 
tion. Investigate before buying 
We guarantee our 


Portable School Houses 


to be dry, w warm and sanitary, as 
well as thoroughly insulated, well 
ventilated and with double walls 
Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired. 














Send for Plans and Prices 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE COMPANY 


3081 Arcade Bidg., Seattle. Wash. 











BOSSERT E@dibill SCHOOLS 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 


and the cost of erecting is a verysmallitem. While not essen 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature 





We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years Now 
you can buy Bossert Redibuilt School Houses with all our new patents and improve- 
ments dsrect from us and save money for your school board 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Busldere of School Houses for over 25 years 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


SECTIONAL SGRHOOL BUILDINGS 
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OUR PLANS AND MEET EVERY 
APPROVED REQUIREMENT 
BY YOUR OF YOURL 






SCHOOL BOARD BUILDING CODE 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 





the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details We are specialists in Sectional School construction 
THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Cleans Fifty Erasers in 10 Minutes 


The Simplex ix so constructed that 
it is next to impossible for dust to 
escape in the room—it prevents the 
operator from soiling the clothing, 
or breathing this unhealthy dust 

Write today for circulars and full 
particulars. 

Special proposition to all School 
Supply Houses. 

Agents wanted for unoccupied 
territory. 

It interests all educators 


JAMES LYNN 


Home Office: Wabash, Indiana Chicago Office: 14 E. Jackson Blvd. 











Every household should constantly 
display the U. S. Flag at this time 


“PREPARE” 
U.S, Flags -itiad'eetion U. S. Flags 


Every School Building Every School Room 


should teach patriotism by a frequent should be adorned with at least 
display of the National Flag. one U. S. Flag. 


DO IT NOW 


We Manufacture Flags 
for the Federal and State Governments, Municipalities and 
Boards of Education 
Catalog mailed on request 


Zane Chicago Flas & Decorating Co. 





1345-1347 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















IF IN DOUBT 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San 
Francisco, Winni- 
peg, Rochester, and 
a hundred other 
cities we could 
name if space per- 
mitted and learn 
what they think of 
American Wood- 
working Machinery 
for Manual Train- 
ing Work. 





Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 
591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





The Automatic Ball Bearing Electric Floor Sur- 
. p4 are made correctly, built to last 
facing Machines the result of years of experience 
in building this specialty. You need one of these to 
profitably surface and polish your new or old wood 
floors just the way you want them. Write today for 
folders telling all about these latest Improved Types 
in 3 sizes) for the largest areas or the smallest rooms 


The Little-Automatic Electric Surfacing Machine 


you ought to have to rapidly and cheaply remove old 
varnish ete., from desk tops, tables, counters, or to 
dress your new work—show windows, sills, etc. By 
using a coarse sandpaper first, the old varnish is 
taken off clean from the wood in about a minute, 
or so, per desk top and by finishing with a fine grade 
the surface is made smooth and attractive. 


ACCEPT OUR FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Manufactured by 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & COMPANY 


Dept. F., No. 12 N. Market St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Taken by one of the Students at Lincoln School, 


Kokomo, 


For Pleasure, Appearance and Durability Demand American Devices 


Write for our Free Catalog today 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., 1825 W. 25th St., Anderson, Ind. 


Ind. 


THE AMERICAN WONDER WAVE SLIDE 


‘No other play device ever placed in our Parks and Playgrounds 
has given so much pleasure to the children. 
rides a day have been taken on one of these machines”’ 


Chas. J. Steiss, Sec. Ft. Wayne Park Bd. 


As many as 5000 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Mr. Editor: 
Has the time not come to draw attention to 
the fact that the American people are passing 


thru the experience of European Nations in the 
days of Cortes and Pizarro? Thru the conquest 
of Mexico and Peru immense treasures of gold 
were distributed thruout Europe. The buying 
power of the gold unit was reduced; the cost of 
living was increased; the common people did 
not know what was pinching them; and all who 
were earning wages and salaries were in dis- 
tress because their income did not grow with the 
increasing price of the necessaries of life. 

Today this country is passing thru a period 
of unparalleled prosperity. Gold in immense quan 
tities has flowed in our land from the mines of 
Cripple Creek and the Klondike. The Allies have 
sent their gold to guarantee the loans which have 
been made thru our banking houses. But the 
gold has not found its way into the purses of the 
teachers. The scarcity of labor has caused a 
rise in the wages of the workers whilst the 
salaries of the teachers have remained stationary. 
While the railroads, the manufacturers and the 
merchants have amassed great wealth, the earn- 
ings of teachers and janitors have not kept pace 
with the rise in the cost of living. Said a janitor 
the other day: “When I was married, I carried 
my money in my vest pocket and my marketing 
in my basket; now-a-days I carry my money in 
the basket and my purchases in my vest pocket.” 
It was a joke upon the distress which has come 
upon all who must live on a salary. 

The time is at hand for a nation-wide agita- 
tion in favor of increasing the salaries of our 
teachers and janitors and perhaps one should 
add, of our superintendents. How can teachers 


be happy in their work if they are pinched by 
poverty and if they cannot buy educational litera- 
ture. The educational press should begin a 
movement to better the conditions of the teach- 
ers by drawing attention to the distress which 
has settled upon the homes and the lives of all 
who must live on a salary. My appeal is to our 
editors who in self defence should espouse the 
cause of the school people. An increase in com- 
pensation is imperatively needed if teachers are 
to buy the reading circle books and the educa- 
tional journals without which no one can keep 
abreast of the times and avoid reaching the dead 
line in his profession. 
Very respectfully, 
Nathan C. 
Kansas City, Mo., March Ist, 1917. 


BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Port Arthur, Tex. Upon recommendation of 
Supt. G. M. Sims, the school board has retained 
Mr. Wm. A. Wirt of Gary, Ind., to act as expert 
advisor in working out the organization and cur- 
riculum of a Gary type school. 


Schaeffer 


The Gary plan of school organization was 
adopted in Port Arthur a year ago, and has 
worked with splendid success. At the present 
time a new central school building is being 


erected from plans prepared by Mr. Wm. B. Itt- 
ner, and it is the intention of the school author 
ities to develop the Gary plan still further. 

Winona, Minn. Upon recommendation of Supt. 
Voorhees the Board of Education will create the 
position of teacher-librarnian to take charge of the 
reference library in the new high school. 

A system of semi-annual promotions for stu- 
dents in the schools of Bibb County, Georgia, has 
been recommended to the board by the Committee 
on Textbooks and Course of Study. The plan was 
recommended originally by Supt. C. H. Bruce and 
referred by the board to the special committee. 
The new plan is intended to increase the effi- 
ciency of the schools. 

Brattleboro, Vt. The ninth grade has been 
eliminated in the elementary schools. About 
one-half of the present eighth grade pupils will 
accompany the ninth-grade students into the 


high school next fall. The remainder of the 
eighth grade will be given special instruction be- 
fore entrance. 

The Fourth Annual Short Course for City and 
County Superintendents and Graded School Prin- 
cipals of Minnesota will be held April 4 to 7, at 
the University of Minnesota. The short course 
which is under the joint direction of the State 
Department of Education and the College of Edu- 
cation, will be preceded by a series of confer- 
ences for high school teachers of English, history, 
mathematics and commercial subjects. 


The short course lectures will be given by Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres, Director of the Division of 
Education of the Russell Sage Foundation, and 
Dr. Thomas D. Wood, college physician and pro- 
fessor of physical education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The lectures will be given 
in the morning and evening sessions and the 
afternoons will be reserved for the various con- 
ferences of supervisors. 

The eighth-grade pupils of the Newark, Ohio, 
schools recently engaged in letterwriting exer- 
cises. The letters which were a part of the 
regular classwork were addressed to the super- 
intendent and contained information about the 
convention of the N. E. A., at Kansas City, Mo., 
and comments on the city in particular. The 
letters indicate fairly well the ability of the 
pupils in this direction. The penmanship is neat 


and legible, the punctuation and paragraphing 
are well done and the general appearance is 
satisfactory. 


A decided improvement in spelling among the 
pupils of the South Pasadena, Cal., High School 
has been effected thru the conduct of a “hospital 
class.” The class was established by Supt. G. C. 
Bush to assist students who are deficient in spell- 
ing and whose work in that subject ranks below 
that of grade pupils. 

Ludington, Mich. The 
resolution providing that students may have 
dancing parties in the high school on Friday 
nights and also on evenings preceding holidays. 
Students are requested not to attend social affairs 
during the week. 


board has adopted a 
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Hugo’s Russian Simplified. 
Cloth, $1.35. 
Hugo’s Dutch or Flemish Simplified. Cloth, $1.35. 


Toledano. 


Hugo's senpesed Spanish. 
Cc loth, $1.3 


terms and phrases 
Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 
Spanish Commercial Reader. 170 pp., cloth, $1.00. 
Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 


By G. R. MacDonald. 

New York. 
Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pitman. 

Shorthand to Spanish. $1.30. 


Teachers and Schools. 


2 West 45th St. 


Pitman’s Commercial Modern Language Series 


An Easy and Rapid Way of Learning Russian. 


Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 pp., cloth, $1.00. By ©. A. 
An Easy and Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. 


Dictionary of , Correspondence in French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian. 500 pp., cloth, $2.25. Containing the most common and ordinary 


267 pp., $1.10. 


328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. e 
By G. R. MacDonald. Contains an extensive selection of commercial letters 


English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial Dictionary. 660 pp., $1.50. 
A complete work of reference for students and teachers 
“A valuable work of reference and thoroughly up-to-date.” 


Being an Adaptation of Isaac Pitman’s 


Any book in this list will be sent postpaid on receipt of price 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 











Group of 


The South A merican, 


Liberal Discount to 


New York 








Efficiency Through Correlation 


The value of correlating kindred 

| subjects in school work has for a long 

_ time been recognized. 

mained for the authors of the Aldine 
Textbooks to present in 

THE 

THE ALDINE SPELLER 

THE ALDINE LANGUAGE BOOKS 

a unified series 

correlation of the important foundational subjects 
Reading, Spelling, and Language. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Ave., New York 


But it has re- 


ALDINE READERS 


which makes possible a_ perfect 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THE HIGHEST RANK. 


Your publications, both in matter and in 
printing and engraving, are entitled to the 
highest rank in shorthand instruction and 
literature. In particular do I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation of the last edition of 
the Reporter's Companion.—Theo. F. Shuey, 
Official Shorthand Reporter, United States 
Senate, Washington, D. C. 


, . 
The Reporter’s Companion. 
By Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 
Revised and Improved Edition. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 postpaid 


Examination copy to teachers of short- 
hand and school officers, sixty-five cents, 


| 


By James Fleming Hosic, 
School, and Cyrus Lauron Hooper, 


A series that deals with the vital things of composition. 
child to think and analyse, generates a desire to express thought, 
phasizes oral composition as a preface to written composition. 
initiative and a keen outlook for errors of speech, wording, grammar, con- 
struction and punctuation. In subject matter it is fresh, delightful and 
stimulating. 

A Child’s Composition Book 

Each book is illustrated with six thought-provoking color plates by 
Maude Hunt Squire. 


CHICAGO 


An Elementary Composition Series 
lead of Department of English, Chicago Normal 
Principal of Yale School, Chicago. 


FOURTH TO EIGHTH GRADES INCLUSIVE 


Rand McNally & Company 


It trains the 
and em- 
It develops 


A Composition-Grammar 


NEW YORK 


TEXT-BOOK EFFICIENCY ! 
Barnes’ Brief Course in 


SHORTHAND 


is the answer. It makes com- 
petent stenographers in the 
shortest possible time, without 
sacrificing the ease of writing, 
the higher speed, and the greater 
legibility of Pitmanic shorthand. 


Mr. Fred M. Powell, Union H.8., Dinuba, 
Cal., says “One of my private a is 





postpaid. 


studying the ng mographic Amanuensis, one 





Outstanding features of the new book are: 


Exact and comprehensive lists of clashing 


the I. ¢ S. book ne the Manual of Phonog- 


raphy, ome the A meric in System, and one 
the Gregg One month after they started, a 
new pupil enrolled, and I recommended your 


words. 
ae ; text loday he is faster and more accurate 
Thoro and complete treatment of ab- By Henry Armitt Brown acon any of the par ca L rand vay Bay wt pad 
breviated prefixes and suffixes [Edited, annotated and illustrated for schools] the credit to the plair ensible, pedayogic, 
An original and thoro consideration of the : : ? and intensely interesting way your book is 
whole subject of phrase-writing in relation You want supplementary reading. Would you give your children the written 
both to the grammatical and the graphic high-lights of their country’s history? A picture they can never forget? The I have traveled in institute 


structure of phrases 
\ new development of phrasing by trans 
position 


4 new and important development of 
phrasing by intersection 


The Phonographic Institute Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
JEROME B. HOWARD, President 





124 NORTH EIGHTEENTH ST. 


noblest English? The best of oratory? The strongest appeal to patriotism? fp 
TRY BROWN’S VALLEY FORGE higher "place than all other ‘publishers put 


It is the greatest historical oration ever made in America Investizage the | Paper-bound copy 


PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


speaker, and wherever I find your text used 
Line U { 


free to any shorthand teacher Be nn Pit- 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY man or Graham? 
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103 Howard Bldg 














The Public Library and the Public Schools. 
By Leonard P. Ayres and Adele McKinnie. 94 


pages; illustrated. Price, 25 cents. The Survey 
Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, Cleve- 
land, O 

This section of the Survey Committee’s com 
plete report is both able and informing. Its 
pages could be profitably read, even studied, by 
school authorities thruout the country. 

They would first learn that in Cleveland the 
public library has always been closely connected 
with the public schools. The city now has 
libraries in the elementary schools, in class- 
rooms, in homes, in the high schools, in the nor- 
mal school. The librarian in the normal school 
instructs the students in children’s literature 
and the use of reference books. They may also 
learn that in 1913 Cleveland was one of 19 cities 
having a population of from 250,000 to 750,000. 
Among these 19 cities Cleveland stood first in 
the percentage of its total municipal expendi- 
tures for the support of its public library. 
Twelve of these cities spent a larger proportion 
of their revenue for police, fire protection, char- 
ities. It is significant that Cleveland should rank 
well below the average in these expenditures 
while it leads in its support of its public library. 
In its aggregate home use of books it is the 
third city in the United States. 


Trained librarians, printed lists of books, 
story-telling hours help the children. It is well. 
Cleveland has a large and mixed foreign popula- 
tion. Really to learn to read, children need 
many good books. “They must read, and read 
and continue to read.” 


Shakespeare’s King Richard III. 

Edited with introduction and notes by A. R. 
Brubacher. Cloth, 203 pages. Price, 25 cents 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The historical facts of this period have been 
stated by the editor, as Shakespeare purposely 
altered them, to make Richard III an embodi 
ment of the villainy, intrigue and cruelty of both 
sides in this struggle. 

This numbering of the notes: I. 1.30; IV. 11.26 
at once catches the eye. Plain type and a cover 
of rich brown are attractive and restful. 
Selections from American Poetry. 

Edited by Margaret Sprague Carhart. Cloth, 
373 pages. Price, 25 cents. The Macmillan Com 
pany, New York. 

The standards and ideals of our poets are ex- 
pressed in these well-chosen selections. The 
somber sentiment and musical expression of Poe, 
the human sympathies of Longfellow, the learn 
ing, humor, patriotism of Lowell, the varied notes 
of Whittier are brought out in the introduction. 
In the notes are quotations from literary author 
ities. 

Principles of Health Control. 

By Francis M. Walters. Cloth, 476 pages; illus 
trated. Price, $1.50. D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 

That prevention is better than cure is a pres 
ent-day slogan. Grave questions are studied from 
this point of view. This author has taken the 


position that “health control presents a negative 
and a positive phase—negative insofar as the 
causes of disease and bodily weakness are to be 
avoided, positive to the extent that weak parts 
are to be built up, bodily processes improved, and 
the natural defenses strengthened.” 

Health is the result of many causes, most of 
which are at least partially under the control of 
the individual. Some of these are physical exer- 
cise, correct posture, pure air, deep breathing, 
eating proper foods in proper proportions, avoid- 
ance of harmful substances, elimination of all 
forms of waste from the body. These phases of 
body chemistry have a bearing upon certain 
problems of special interest; as, environment, 
eye-strain, conservation of nervous force, con 
trol thru the mind. There are two capital lists, 
good for nearly every one; one of mental states 
to be avoided, the other of mental states to be 
entertained. As individuals are only units of a 
larger unit, the question of individual living 
leads directly to the question of social living. A 
large question. 

At the end of each chapter is a list of pertinent 
questions and several pages of suggestions and 
directions, entitled, “Health work.” Both are 
very much to the point. In the foot notes and 
in the body of the text are frequent references to 
pamphlets and books by recent authorities. 

Principles, examples, directions all tend to em- 
phasize the truth that efficiency is dependent 
upon health and that health can be gained and 
kept only thru obedience to nature’s laws 


Household Accounting and Economics. 

By William A. Sheaffer. Cloth, 161 pages. 
Price, 65 cents. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


Earning money is hard. Spending money to 
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Horace Mann Readers 
INDEPENDENCE AND POWER IN READING 


KACHERS get remarkable results with little effort, 

because the Horace Mann method utilizes every effi- 
cient teaching means and device. Each of these is fully and 
clearly explained in the teacher’s manual, which outlines the 
lessons day by day. Every page abounds with workable sug- 
gestions. Splendidly illustrated by well known artists. 
The Joliet (Ill.) Score Card for test- 
ing reading may be had on application. 


Unique cover designs. 


The Woodburn and Moran American History Series 


Introduction to American 


Elementary American History 
History 


and Government 
Social and industrial events in 
our country’s history, as well as 
political, are emphasized. The 


The background of American 
History—the sources of New World 
institutions and the elements of 





Lippincott’s Agricultural 'Text-Books 





For High Schools, Agricultural 
Training Schools and Colleges 





Productive Poultry Husbandry 

By HARRY R. LEWIS, of New Jersey Ex pe riment Station $2.00 
Productive Horse Husbandry 

By CARL W. ¢ iAY, of the University of Minnesota 1.75 
Productive Orcharding 

By FRED C. SEARS, of Massachusetts Agricultural College 1.75 
Productive Swine Husbandry 


By GEORGE E. DAY, of Ontario Agricultural College ..... | 1.75 
Productive Feeding of Farm Animals 

By F. W. WOLL, of University of California 1.75 
Common Diseases of Farm Animals 

By R. A. CRAIG, D.V.M., of Purdue University. 1.75 
Productive Vegetable Growing 

By JOHN W. LLOYD, of University of Illinois 1.75 
Productive Farm Crops 

By E. G. MONTGOMERY, M.A., of Cornell University ize 
Productive Bee-Keeping 

By FRANK C. PELLETT, Slate Apiarist of Iowa. 1.75 


Productive Dairying 





our civilization from Egypt to the 
Jamestown Colony is faithfully 
and stirringly shown in story and 
picture. Beautifully illustrated. 
Many pictures in color. For Sixth 
year. 72 cents. 


material. 


Many illustrations, six in color. 


and 8th years. Illustrated, 68 cents. 


narrative is virile and fresh, clear 
and compelling. Copiously illus- 
trated by new and unusual historical 
Widely adopted. For 
seventh and eighth years. $1.00. 


Are Insured 


Proper Habits of Speech ty ‘tne use of 


Gate to English covers judiciously the things most 
needed to be taught, and fosters in the pupil the habit of 


Gate to English 


using good English. Book I, for 4th, 5th, and 6th years. 
48 cents; Book II, for 7th 


By R. M. WASHBURN, B. Agr., M.8.A., Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry University of Minnesota 1.75 


For Elementary and Secondary Schools 





55 Illustrations 





449 FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


2457 PRAIRIE AVE. 
CHICAGO 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


schools 


120 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON 








Davis Productive Farming 
Probably the most successful agricultural text for Elementary 
and first year High School work ever published. Nearly fifty 
counties in one state adopted it recently. New edition in 


course of preparation. Send for details and full description $0.96 
Davis Plant Husbandry 
A new High School Text now in press (tentative) 1.60 


Twenty Lessons in Poultry—Patterson 
Prepared under the direction of the American Poultry Ass’n. 


Lewis Poultry Keeping 
The standard school text on the subject, for rural and graded 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers 


2126 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 


0.60 


1.00 


227-231 So. Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA 








advantage is even harder. Many households 
spend after a rough system, think they do well 
if receipts are filed and, like the old woman, for 
secrecy and convenience keep other accounts in 
their heads. 

The systematic use of this book will help such 
households to get their money’s worth from their 
income. The talk about a family budget will be 
stimulating, the cash book and other forms are 
simple, a review of both may be enlightening and 
instructive. As this book is designed mainly for 
girls and women, the chapters on savings bank 
accounts, different forms of insurance, legal 
points every woman should know, good form in a 
business letter, are timely. 


Gregg Shorthand. 

By John Robert Gregg. Cloth, 154 pages. 
Price, $1.50. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 

A public stenographer, graduate from a com- 
mercial course in a_ well-established normal 
school in Wisconsin, mentioned to the writer that 
in this commercial course one section used the 
Pitmanic, the other the Gregg system of short- 
hand. She was in the Pitmanic section, her pre- 
possessions were in its favor; but she said stu- 
dents using the Gregg system insisted it was by 
far the easier of the two systems. A bit of testi- 
mony supporting one point made by the author, 
who claims for his system that it is easy to learn, 
easy to read, easy to write and superior in speed 
possibilities. 

Time and use will settle the claims of this 
comparatively new system. 


Manual of Russian Commercial Correspondence. 

By Mark Sieff. 232 pages. Price, $1.25 net. 
E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 

In this effort to promote the commerce of 
Russia, the English translation of twenty-five 
business letters in Russian and of phraseology 
used in Russian correspondence shows clearness, 
variety, courtesy. The character of the succeed- 
ing seventy-five letters can be determined only 
by the English foot notes. These, however, con- 
firm the impression produced by the first group 
of letters. The instructions relating to the con- 
struction of a business letter are definite and full. 


Specimens of Russian bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, tables of weights, measures, 
currency, and index of commercial terms and 
phrases, in both Russian and English, complete 
the material offered. 


Jim and Peggy at Meadowbrook Farm. 

By Walter Collins O’Kane. Cloth, 223 pages; 
illustrated. Price, 60 cents. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

A thoroly readable book about life on a farm. 
Jim and Peggy, brother and sister, make a visit 
in the golden month of September to Meadow- 
brook Farm. Here they find two cousins, Horace 
and Jane, about their own age. Their elders 
have decided that these city-bred children shall 
see just what farm life is like. So they make the 
rounds of the stock, feed some of them, watch 
plowing done with a riding plow, a cut-away 
harrow, a walking plow. Every now and then 
the boys do some solid work; clear boards and 
sticks from a piece of grass, put in a good half 
day’s work picking up apples, help in husking 
the yellow corn. The girls have their duties in- 
doors. Some long rides to the nearest market 
town give chances to see new industries. 

All too soon Jim and Peggy must go home. 
Another visit was made at Christmas when they 
saw the farm blanketed in snow and watched the 
ice cutting for home use. In the spring the 
whole family came to be on a farm of their own 
where they will live and thrive thru the touch of 
the soil. 


German Without Tears. 

Translated from the French of Lady Bell. By 
A. H. Hutchinson and S. Batsch. Book I, 64 
pages, 24 cents net. Book II, 96 pages, 32 cents 
net. Book III, 126 pages, 40 cents net. Long- 
mans, Green, & Company, New York. 

The method used in these bright little books is 
founded on the well-known and _ well-proved 
method of repeating the same words and com- 
binations of words, over and over again, until 
familiarity is obtained. 

In these short exercises there are always short 
sentences, much natural talk and action, with 
constant repetition of new words and phrases. 
Before each successive lesson will be found a 


list of all the new words used in that lesson, and 
at the end of the book is an alphabetical vocabu- 
lary of all the words used. Technical grammar 
is left for the future. In the second and third 
books, idiomatic constructions, use of words 
which at first seem redundant to the English 
reader, are introduced. In the third book three 
long stories have been divided into eighty-eight 
exercises. 

Here is an instance proving that nothing 
equals patient and unrelenting care with funda- 
mentals. Not long ago “a set of twelve-minute 
themes, written at Cambrai for the American 
teacher of English at the lycee, mere class tests 
for idiom written by fourteen-year-old French 
boys written for a teacher who had never had a 
word to say about punctuation,—these showed 
only two petty instances of carelessness with 
commas.” If eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty, never-ending repetition is the price of 
readiness and accuracy. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

The Wisconsin County Training Schools for 
Teachers in Rural Schools. Bulletin No. 17, 
1916, United States Bureau of Education. By 
W. E. Larson. Published at the government 
printing office, Washington, D. C. The pamphlet 
discusses the early history and development of 
county training schools in Wisconsin, quotes the 
county training school law, outlines the course 
of study, the work and advantages of the school 
and gives suggestions for improving the work 
offered. There is also a list of other institutions 
in the state which prepare teachers for country 
school teaching. 

Amherst School Report, Amherst, Mass., for the 
year ending July, 1915. C. R. Reed, Supt. The 
pamphlet gives the results of a comparative study 
of the per capita expenditures for both elementary 
and secondary schools, the results of an educa- 
tional survey of the school system, the wider use 
of the school plant, and outlines the proposed 
reorganization of the school system with a seven- 
year elementary course and junior and senior 
high schools. 

Report of the State Supervisor of High Schools 
of West Virginia for the year 1915-16. By L. L. 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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School Ink 


20th Century Ink Essence 


makes a perfect ink for 
school use. 

Clean, convenient and eco- 
nomical to use. Sizes for 
5 gals., 1 gal., 1 qt. 

Has been in constant use for 
many years. 

20th CENTURY INK ES- 
SENCE is handled by 
dealers all over. 

We will send you a sample 
FREE! 




















that a certain length of time is 
Id be allowed for complete 
but warm water dissolves it 





Francis J. Peck & Company 
7th Floor Williamson Bidg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















THIS 
LITTLE 
IE TER 


is 


WONDER 


EFFICIENT 









Equipped with Safety 
Cylinder and Guard. 





Over 900 Schools 
use: Oliver Tools 





OLIVER MACHINERY CO. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 


















IRON FENCE 


‘The Standard of the World” 
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iii 


Stewart Designs are artistic and of infinite va- 
riety. You can choose a design that will har- 
monize with the architecture of any school 
building. 

Our big 1917 catalog is an encyclopedia of Iron Fences. It should be in the hands of 
every Board of Education and every school architect. Write for it—Free. 
Representatives are wanted to sell our line. Write today for our attractive proposition 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., 705 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the class-room should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the school room is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air, yet warm and 
comfortable 





No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove -and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 


Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


VRGIMIA SMOOL. 2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 
Supe Co, 











THE CHALLENGE 
MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


REPRESENTS THE 


Greatest Achievement 
in Movable Seating 





Writing Top ABSOLUTELY 
RIGID. The chair made 
of either Steel or Wood. 











Investigate! 


STEEL FURNI CURE CO. 


1480 So. Buchanan Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








APPARATUS FOR 
SCIENCE LABORATORIES 


Our Catalogs are sent free to 








Superintendents, Principals 
and Science Teachers 


Catalog M—Physics and Chemistry 
Catalog N—Biology 

Catalog P —Physiography 

Catalog Q-—Lantern Slides 

Catalog W—Wireless Telegraphy 
Catalog X—Agriculture 


L P| 


Cast state Institution and Position in 





questing Catologs 
$320 Hartl Optical Dis« 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY. pe wt 


Lake Shore Drive, Ohio and Dishaste Sts. | 









leg Growth of 
‘*Fun-Ful’’ Apparatus 


The demands for ‘‘Fun-Ful” 
Playground Apparatus the 
past year has been remaurk- 
able 
NEW CATALOG 
Our new catalog is now 
ready Ask for it. It illus- 
trates many improvements 
and additions, espe cially a 
complete guaranteed line of 
ATHLETIC GOODS 
including base ball goods, 
tennis outfits, basket ball 
and playground balls, etc 





“Fun- Ful" Slide in use in New Orleans. 


Our dozen prices are very attractive. Write today for Catalog 


HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO. 


216 Fun-Ful Avenue ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Dudfield’s Dustless All Metal Crayon Trough 


Supplies a longfelt want for taking care of chalk dust in a 
schoolroom, provides a ready means for cleaning erasers. 


Many valuable features. 


Write for information. 


DUDFIELD MFG. CO. LIBERTY, MO. 
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SUMMER NORMAL SESSION 
Two Standard Elementary Text Books Ic ccc cca 
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OR commercial teachers who 
wish to keep abreast of their 
HISTORY An interesting study of the growth profession, the Summer Normal 


OF THE and development of our country Session of Gregg School offers pe- 
UNITED STATES. 22d its institutions. © Emphasis is : 


siaced upon the iaucnce of Earone culiar advantages. While instruc- 

FOR SCHOOLS Pes ee 
upon America and the practica tion 1s given in elementary, inter- 
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abs nett dices aisle Shorthand, this is primarily a 
Vol. H—Eighth Grade fet eee eens, Ste teachers’ course, and stress is laid 
on the methods of teaching these 
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A Language series that keeps pRQGRESSIVE and allied subjects, such as type- 
) > ryurere ’ 4 “ ad . . . . 
; , \OSI- 
ORAL and WRITTEN composi LESSONS IN writing, office training, and business 
tion in the foreground. Each year’s prtsenaenriy ‘ E li h : 
work centers about arrangement ENGLISH ngusn. 
of thought and clarity of expres- REVISED EDITION me : . a 
OF FIRMAN The Expert Department, which gives in- 
SION. ° 
tensive speed work and prepares for court 
Book | For Grades 4, 5 and 6 SO. 45 : ° ‘ ‘ 
Book I—For Grades 4, 5 and 4 reporting, and the class for teachers of 
POOK ' ( S 4 ( ‘ 7 
other systems who wish to change to Gregg 
Shorthand have proved specially successful. 
, Whe al @B “6 e eOVver , , , “ — " 
Appl tons’ Educational | ublic ation cove r the whol hie ld Ihe 1917 Summer Normal Session begins July 2, and 
of Elementary School, High School, College and Teachers continues six weeks. Reserve this time now and get 
Training Texts. your copy of the school’s announcement booklet. 
Address Dept. S. J... GREGG SCHOOL, 6 North 
THREE NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Duggan’s ‘*The Students’ Textbook in the History of Education” 
‘ ‘r’s ‘*The Teaching of Arithmetic.’’ T | TTIITIINNIIINITTIITITINTIINTTN] MITT mT nT 
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( m I 7 accomplished in the continuation school, the in ment It is found that the 763 words listed by 
Friend, State Supervisor. The report shows that ception and development of a system of play these authors in their first and second lists are 
there were a total of 164 high schools in the fall ground instruction and the operation of central included in the children’s lists, with the excep 
of 1916. There were 93 four-year high schools playgrounds, and the giving of school credits for tion of the following: doubt. enclose, insist, per, 
with a total enrollment of 12,504 and 22 three outside work in music request, student, thicket, university, forenoon. 
year schools with an ¢ nrolim« nt of 63% rhe total Wisconsin's Over-age Children Janet R kid, pa, and postscript. 
number of graduates from four-year schools was Rankin A statistical study of backwardness in Report of the Proceedings and Addresses of the 
POF i — . . Qt Tt , " ¢ . 
1685 and from three-year st hools Jo [ went) the Wisconsin schools issued by C. P. Cary, Stat rhirteenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Edu 
two high schools extended their course of study Superintendent of Public Instruction, Madison, cational Association held at Baltimore. Md., June 
Twelve extended their courses from two to three Wis 26-29, 1916 
rears ine se S “om three to tour years, and ’ , : ‘ : 
years, nin chools, from ares * as all Vocational Necondaryu Education Bulletin 21 Fre: Public Night No hools, Vinee nnes, Ind... 
one school from two to four years Almost al 01c “a . : . Vocati a] aes é : mehr 
high schools show at least some growth over the 1916. Prepared by the Committee on Vocationa 1916-17. A deseriptive circular outlining courses 
on ai4 + oe Brot ein - iar tn: eae One Education of the National Education Association. for men in trade extension work, courses in 
ea ( 5. , ¢ ase e% Jie lt 7 A ; , i nerae . : > 
16 being estimated at 2,395 or 21.2 per cent. Th Price, fifteen cents. Published by the Govern- j)omemaking, millinery and dressmaking for 
© DeINg estimated al 4,0¥b ip nts ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C Th women and commercial courses for men and 
total enrollment in state, church and private ei ANP V é nercie ses t 
‘ present pamphlet is intended for the assistance women who are eligible for evening classes. The 
schools of secondary grade shows a tendency to as . li the intro _ = ene x ASSES. 
lecrease, while the growth in public high schools ol school authorities who contemp ate 1€ In courses aim to give instruction and training to 
( ase, 5 . . duction of vocational courses. Chapters 1 and II the people of the city Classes are open to all 
\ was the largest in the history of the state. About wer embled by Robert J. Fuller; Chapter IIl : - or as . 
eTe AaSSeC > . we " ile re =<] rer rears ava 
seventeen new high schools have been erected and ses i Pgs Bais ; . persons over 17 years of age. 
: , , and IX by David Snedden; Chapters IV and V by 
Pee y 4 ! > f f ft) Publi Charles Prosser; Chapter VI by C. H. Winslow; Textbook News. 
ae Ae Se 16 Chapter VII by Meyer Bloomfield; Chapter VIII The World Book Company, of Yonkers, New 
gee pry Pt vt vedas +a of the vy A. Lincoln Filene; and the appendix by E. R York, announces that the book on the History 
aaa A Survey of Educational Institutions 0 1916 Snvder of Children’s Literature, planned by Mr. Charles 
‘ Julle 26 91 . ; : . 

— State of Washington Bulletin No. <b, », be , p ‘ the X Welsh, and on which work had been started when 
United States Bureau of Education, Washington The Writing Vocabulary of Pupils of the yeu “i Welsh died. will t ; leted by Mr. Walter 
D.C The survey which was made under the Orleans Public Schools. By Nicholas Bauer, first ar eisn ¢ et : wil ~ oie 4 pe yxy Mr. a 
lir ti 4) Survey Commission includes a assistant superintendent The present vocabu sang head - ne ang — ae sas es 
direction of the surve ee ; Spee ae “es a ar ; . State Normal School, Fairmont, W. Va. 
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roe set , ‘the bi ; r school final compilation was made in the superintend forthcoming book the definitive book on this 
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Wenzelmann’s 
Wonder Paper Balers 


give you high quality at reasonable prices. 
We make thousands and thousands in our 
modern equipped factory, and these are sold all 
over the United States. Wenzelmann’s pat- 
ented construction has proved itself to be 
strong, yet simple. Various sizes to suit 
different requirements. 


Ask for free descriptive circular 
and useful information 


WENZELMANN MEG. CO. 


DEPARTMENT ‘‘B”’ GALESBURG, ILL. 











FLAG POLES and 
Playground Equipment 


In the manufacture of these we place a concrete filling in our special 
high carbon galvanized steel tubing, thus making our Frames and Flag 
Poles as strong as any on the market, even though half the price 

Our famous concrete filled steel tube Flag Poles 
in front of hundreds of schools throughout the U.S 
Every school in the country can now afford to give the boys and girls 
a swing outfit and a flag pole, the expense being so small. 

Send for folder S which contains full description and prices. 
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Milwaukee Steel Post Company 
MILWAUKEE 


Patentees 


Manufacturers and 


are now to be seen 
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INSURES 
SAFETY IN 


Your Schools 
at All Times 


The Norton 4-valve, 2-speed 
holder check is especially adapt- 
ed for School House doors. 
Uniform speed is the safe way 
to close a door 


THE NORTON 


Single Acting, Two Speed 
Holder Arm Floor Check. 
This is a new Check, partic- 
warly adapted for school room 
doors, placed in the floor out of 
sight. Checks the door all the 
way at any speed required, a 
second speed at the latch either 
fast or slow, as required. Can 
hold a door open at any angle 
required. Also can open the 
door at 180° and hold it. Write 
to-day for our latest catalog. 





io) COVER~2 
NORTON FLOOR CHECK 


THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 





you the 


20 Year 








WRITE us for what you want 


E.H. STAFFORD MFG.CO., 





if we 
best place to get it. 


Salesmen Wanted in Every County 
Capacity 150,000 School Desks Annually 


Guarantee. 
Ask for Catalog No. 6M 


don’t make it, we will tell 


rhe aw lurg Bldg. 
1c 


THE 
STAFFORD 
COMPANY 


School Furniture 








Large illustration shows Adjust- 
able Desk at high point, seat at 
low point. Same 
desk fits any 
pupil from 12 
to 18 years old. 
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Nelson’s Steel 
Tubular Flag Staff 


Equipped with Nelson Ball Bearing 
Halyard Carrier, so that Flag flies 
free, instead of wrapping around 
Flag Staff. 
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Motion Pictures 


EASY WITH THE 


MADE 


New 


Animatograph 


USE OF 


Victor 

















Rock-steady, Flickerless 
Brilliant Pictures 


Portable, 


and Economical | 


Simple, Safe 











141 Victor Building 


| Write for Prices and Trial Terms 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


Victor Animatograph Co. 





Davenport, Iowa 








FOR GEOGRAPHY 
Cc. W 
respectively, 





Can be furnished in any height. tation, Products, Density of Population, and of Modern English and Euro- Pe 
oliti Jivisions of each continent, dissected pean istory, dissected on 
Write for prices and in- Political Divi is “te 
P on cloth, with eyelets for hanging. .$1.75 each cloth $2.50 each 


formation how to erect. 


= 


shart of Geographical Terms, 


St. Louis, Mo. Edwardsviile, Ill. and water forms, plain rollers 
Los Angeles, Cal. Houston, Tex. 
— Pueblo, Colo. Butte, Mont. 
8 Salt Lake City, Utah Birmingham, Ala. 


Agencies Memphis, Tenn. New Orleans, La. 30 Church Street 








Summer Climate, Temperature, Natural Vege- 


65x50 inches in 


N. oO. Nelson Mfg. Co. size, illustrating in picture and - aD. dite vo 


MAPS | 


We have something new to offer—something your teach- 
ers have long been seeking. 


A. Maps, 33x43 inches in size, illustrating . 
Relief of Land, Winter Climate, Wall 
maps covering different periods 


Ham 


GLOBES—ATLASES ALL SIZES— WRITE 


Cc. Ss. HAMMOND & COMPANY 


(Hudson Terminal) 


Let us describe it to you. 


for Students, cloth $2.50 net 


FOR HISTORY 
Atlas of Modern History, 8 


mond’s New Historical Atlas 


FOR CATALOG 


NEW YORK 























EDERAL 


aie Losers 
al Shelving 


are i! right ———— 
and priced moderately 





] | ASA FOR CATALOG 


| Federal 
| Steel 

| Fixture 
Company 
Chicago 





” ARTISTIC 


IPLOMAS 


for 1917 must be ordered much 
earlier than usual. We do Harvard 
diplomas. Write for prices NOW. 
MARTIN DIPLOMA CO., 
338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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The policy governing the choice of everything 
for the new “Tech”’ 


‘‘The Institute is striving to equip 
its great group of buildings so as 
to be a model of the best in 
field of Applied Science.” 
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“Tech” Finds the SPENCER Best 


The selection of Spencer Turbine Vacuum Clean- 
ers for the magnificent new home of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass., was not made at random. 


Spencer Turbine Vacuum Cleaning Systems are 
being installed in many big school buildings now 
under construction. 
was selected after exhaustive competitive tests. 
Yale and Harvard also use the Spencer. 
you should use it. 


In most cases, the Spencer 


And 


Our Engineering Department is at all times 
ready to prepare specifications, piping layouts 


the 
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HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

Chicago, Ill. Military training classes have 
been organized in the Austin and Bowen High 
Schools. More than one hundred boys have en- 
rolled. 

The military training committee of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board has disapproved the intro- 
duction of military training in high schools. The 
committee in its report, recommends setting up 
exercises, including physical drill, instruction on 
the care of health and hygiene. A state director 
of physical training is recommended, with com- 
petent instructors in cities and towns. 

The Dalles, Ore. The school board has adopted 
a rule governing the dances given by high school 
students. The rule provides that dances, class 
parties or entertainments for visiting ball teams 
may be given at the high school only. Dancing 
is permitted when 65 per cent of the families 
represented attend. 

Baldwin, Mich. Plans are being made for the 
inauguration of a four-year high school. 

Long Beach, Cal. The board has suspended 
fourteen boys of the high school for membership 
in a school fraternity. <A certified copy of the 
publication of the Phi Sigma fraternity of Los 
Angeles, with which the boys were affiliated, had 
been obtained, in which was published an article 
Claiming that twelve boys of the chapter con- 
trolled the high school. 

Hoquiam, Wash. Supt. E. L. McDonnell has 
recommended that a six-year high school course 
be inaugurated. The first three years will con- 
stitute the junior high school and the last three 
the senior. 

A junior high school for St. Elmo township, 
Tenn., is being agitated. It is planned to house 
the junior high school in the new grammar school 
and to transfer the pupils of the grades to the 
city hall building. 

Swampscott, Mass. Beginning with the second 
term, a junior high school has been conducted 
ig the Hadley School. The school is made up of 
the seventh and eighth grades and the present 
eighth-grade graduating class. 

The plan provides that the first class, or the 
present seventh grade, shall remain as it is with 
departmental work. Class two, or the eighth 


Me SM enon enone 


and recommendations as to the most suitable 
size equipment for any school structure. 
service is entirely gratis and incurs no obliga- 
tion on your part. 
the Spencer does and what it saves. 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CLEANER CO. 


620 CAPITOL AVENUE 


This 


Write for data showing what 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





grade, will devote seventy per cent of the time to 
common school subjects and thirty per cent to 
differentiated work. In class three, or the first 
years of the high school, fifty per cent of the time 
will be given to common school subjects and fifty 
per cent to differentiated work. In the senior 
high school the course will prepare for normal 
school, college or for commercial life. 

Leavenworth, Kans. Under the direction of 
Principal H. T. Sleeper, plans have been com- 
pleted for the operation of an employment agency 
thru which local businessmen may secure boys 
for work after school hours, on Saturdays and 
during vacation time. A card index file of stu- 
dents who desire work is kept in the office. 

South Dayton, N. Y. The students of the high 
school have unanimously adopted a system of 
self-government for the discipline of the student 
body. The plan as outlined, provides for a com- 
mittee of twelve students, subdivided into special 
groups. The respective groups will have charge 
of the building during the noon hour, aid stu- 
dents who are failing in classwork, and report 
cases of “cribbing.” 

Ashtabula, O. Upon the recommendation of 
Supt. H. C. Dieterich, the board has ordered the 
establishment of a teacher-training class in the 
high school. Regular normal work is offered, 
fitting pupils for teaching positions. 

Cleveland, O. The board has adopted the sug- 
gestion of Former Supt. J. M. H. Frederick for a 
standardized course of instruction in junior high 
schools. The course adds a ninth grade to the 
junior high school work. 

Detroit, Mich. A junior unit division of the 
reserve Officers’ military training course has been 
introduced as a part of the regular curriculum 
of the Central High School. The course for the 
first year will include nomenclature and care of 
rifle and equipment, infantry drill regulations, 
close and extended order drills, including squad 
and company drills. 

Rochester, Minn. The board has raised the 
tuition fee for non-resident students from $18 
to $36 per year. 

Lynn, Mass. Beginning with September, 1918, 
a regular system of junior high schools will be 
inaugurated. It is planned to use the grammar 


C 


schools in the eastern and western sections of the 
city for the work next fall, preliminary to the 
real beginning in 1918. 

Springfield, Mass. Six junior high schools 
have been opened since the beginning of the 
second semester. The schools are the Chestnut 
Street, the Buckingham, the Myrtle Street, the 


Morest Park, the Central Street and the State 
Street. 

Eau Claire, Wis. The board has adopted a 
resolution providing for compulsory military 
training. 

Cleveland, O. Compulsory military training 


has been made a part of the curriculum of the 
Case School of Applied Science. 

Supt. B. B. Jackson of Minneapolis has issued 
orders that principals enforce strictly the tuition 
rules applicable to non-resident pupils. In re- 
sponse to a request from the school board the city 
attorney of Minneapolis nas given an opinion that 
the school board cannot accept non-resident 
pupils without payment of tuition. The attorney 
calls attention to the injustice which would result 
to the taxpayers of the community from any dis- 
regard of proper tuition rules. 


Prof. Wardlaw Elected at Atlanta. 

J. C. Wardlaw, formerly dean of the State 
Normal School at Athens, Ga. has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at .Atlanta; to 
succeed L. M. Landrum. 

Prof. Wardlaw was born in Georgia and was 
educated in the schools of his native state. He 
is a graduate of Emory College and the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, as well as the University of 
Chicago. 

Prof. Wardlaw taught in the Andrew Female 
College at Cuthbert, Ga., and served as vice- 
president and professor of languages at the 
Union Female College, Eufaula, Ala. He was 
superintendent of schools in a number of cities 
in Georgia and for seven years acted as head of 
the Education Department of the Georgia Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, Milledgeville. He 
served as dean of the State Normal until 1915 
when he resigned to become assistant superin- 
tendent of schools at Atlanta. 

Mr. Wardlaw has been given full authority for 
the conduct of the schools and a free hand in the 
selection of an assistant superintendent 
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Hundreds of Schools Thruout the U. S. 























have installed L. O. Draper Window 
Shades in their schools. 





e The light in schoolrooms should be 
regulated so that the eyes of both the 
teacher and pupils will not be affected. 
Draper’s Cotton Duck 
Adjustable Window Shades 
can be regulated very easily to admit 
all the light necessary and still keep 
out the bright rays of the sun. 


Write for further information today to 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland, Ind. 











2 of the 15 





Varieties 














STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 


Write for prices, catalog and 
free sample. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO., 








SPICELAND, IND. 





—— #7 Suspension 
Wl CST] Shade 
| | || Adjuster 


‘| Admits No 
Sharp Light 


SS Line at Edge 
| | of Shade 











| ; Manufactured by 
| | 6.1. Wimmer & Co. 
| | Columbus, Ohio 


—= 
SS] will bring you 
valuable infor 
mation. 


« 
2‘ Your address 











’ : ° 
Johnson’s Window Shade Adjusters 
are the standard fixture for controlling 
LIGHT and the SHADE in schools. They 
hold the shade ROLLER firmly at any 


height and work equally well on any Cloth 








Shade. For new or old buildings. Sold 
JOHNSON'S thru leading Shade and Drapery Houses 
GUss OES or direct. School Boards (in market) can 
— have free full size permanent adjuster for 
LIGHT ano VENTILATION ° } 
trial. 
R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 
Wauseon, Ohio 
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SIM-PULL SHADE REGULATOR 


The only known practical device for regulating 
a Window Shade 


Supplied in lengths of 15, 30 and 45 inches An informative, inspirational review of 
respectively. the present and possible development of 
- ' . E visual instructior UU p-to-th minute 

Order through leading School Supply concerns, facts on equipment, films, et Biblio 

or from the Manufacturers graphy Report b tutes on activiti 


WHITCOMB & BOYCE 


1421 S. Trumbull Ave. 





VISUAL EDUCATION 
ITS PURPOSE and PROGRESS 


THE 








Send 10c¢ for this enl yn 
the greatest edueational 


time 


the visualization movement Stamps 
BADGER STEREOPTICON & 
PICTURE MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
Box Y, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


























_ 3621 Bedford Avenue 





Mackinac 


WRITING FLUIDS AND SCHOOL INKS 
BEST BY TEST 


Write for details, advising ink now used. 


Samples sent on request. 


MACKINAC IMPORTING & TRADING CO. 








Brooklyn, N. Y. 














SCHOOL Boards and others contemplating put- 

ting in a better class of School Furniture are 
requested to correspond with us. If you expect to 
standardize your School you can get the best and 


quickest service from us. Long years 
in the business have given us an exper- 
ience that you should not hesitate to 
take advantage of. Look at the illus- 
tration of the New Lifting Lid Desk. 
Light, graceful, strong, reinforced 


castings made from semi-steel. No other 
desk like it. Let us send you a sample of 
one of the many different styles of School 
Desks that we make. We know they will 
please. Remember the place andthe name. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 














Crescent Wood Working Machines 


always give such splendid satisfaction that 
our customers think of CRESCENT frst 
when in the market for additional equipment. 





Ask today for catalog on band saws, jointers, 
saw tables, planers, disk grinders, swing cut 
off saws, shapers, planers and matchers, borers, 
universal wood workers, variety wood workers, 
hollow chisel mortisers, bench jointers. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE CO. 
No. 6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 














The Peabody School Furniture Co., 


NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. 


For prompt service ; 
and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inqui- 
ries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 
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Side View of Top 
Case showing 
Auxiliary Latch. 





outdoors. 
rous results follow. 


ire! 





REG. U. SB. PAT. OFF 


Gravity Locking Fire Exit Bolt 








door. 





a ZA New Haven, Conn. 








@) 
MANUPACTURERS 


CIRCULARS ON SCHOOL SOAPS. 








The B. J. Johnson Soap Company, 
has just issued two pamphlets on 
school authorities will find of value. One of the 
pamphlets describes twelve varieties of soaps 
especially suited for school use, and illustrates 
and describes vending devices that are especially 
suited for school lavatories and shower rooms. 

The second pamphlet describes the processes in 
the manufacture of Palmolive Soap, and is illus 
trated with engravings of the machines used for 
manufacture. It tells just how the soap is boiled 
and frozen, how a perfume of fresh crushed 
Oriental flowers is mixed with the soap, how the 
bars are formed, stamped and wrapped ready for 
shipping purposes. 

Both interesting pamphlets will be 
reader of the AMERICAN ScHool 


Milwaukee, 


soaps which 


sent to any 
Boarp JOURNAI 


who addresses B. J. Johnson Soap Company at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
OFFER DATA ON FINISHING SCHOOL- 


ROOMS. 

The Billings-Chapin Company of Cleveland has 
recently compiled valuable data on the finishing 
of schoolroom interiors and offers it gratis, to 
school authorities and architects. The research 
department of the firm has made an extended 
study of colors and wall surfaces, which are esthe 
tically and hygienically beneficial to school chil 
dren. This study has been especially related to 
“Artone” one of the first flat wall oil paints on 
the market. The material in the colors suggested 
for school use is especially restful, has a high, 
light-reflecting coefficient and is adapted to hard 
wear. It is economical in first cost because of its 
superior covering quality and permits of repeated 
washing. 


Fire 
VERY disaster in school, theatre or factory emphasizes the necessity of 
providing for quick exit from buildings where people gather, in case of 
panic caused by fire or in other ways. 
rushes to the exit doors, to get away from the danger inside, into the safety of 
If the doors cannot be opened, the people are trapped and disast- 
There are thousands of schools which have doors that 


could not be opened quickly — perhaps not at all—in case of fire or panic. 
in such places should be equipped with the 


~ 
Fire!!! 
At the first alarm every one 


All exit doors 


which is illustrated herewith. This Bolt 
is effective, simple and low in cost; it 
affords certain protection against entry 
from outside and operates instantly from 
the inside in case of necessity, opening 
the doors to their full width by pressure 
against the bar which extends across each 


It can be quickly reversed for either right or left hand doors and is easily applied. We furnish this Bolt 
for doors 8 feet high and 3 feet wide but it can be cut down by the carpenter to suit smaller doors. 
is packed, complete with its rod, in a separate box. 


This Bolt can be supplied in Iron, Brass and Bronze by representative hardware dealers in all cities. 


Sargent & Company 


Each Bolt 


Manufacturers of Fire Exit Door 
Bolts, Locks and Hardware 


New York 


The Billings-Chapin 
tend its service to 
seeking to solve 


Company will gladly ex- 
school authorities who are 
problems of wall finishing. 


GREGG WRITERS WIN. 

The remarkable progress made in 
writing during the last decade 
the results of the Fourth 
Shorthand Contest held in New York City, Jan 
nary 27. The first nine places were won by boys 
of the two Gregg shorthand teams from the High 
School of Commerce. They exceeded the best 
previous team record in these contests by 86.6 
points. . 

The first place was won by William Rosenberg, 
who wrote at a speed of 157.8 net words a minute, 
or 39 words a minute more than the best previous 
record. Mr. Rosenberg began the study of short- 
hand less than two years before the day of the 
contest. 

The accuracy records made were no 
usual. A boy who had had but one 
years’ instruction made a score 
perfect. He had but a single 
who had been in the 


shorthand 
was illustrated by 
Annual Metropolitan 


less un- 
and one-half 
of 99.8 per cent 
error. Another boy 
class but one year had an 


accuracy record of 99.2 per cent. 

In the Evening School Contest, held at the 
same time, Gregg writers won first, second and 
fourth places. The championship went to Mr. 


Charles T. Thomson of the 
School for Men, who 
words a minute and 
cent. 


New 
made a score of 
his accuracy was 


York Evening 
118 net 
98.33 per 


SCHOOL MUSIC RECORDS. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company have an 
nounced a number of new educational records for 
school use. They include a number of old negro 
folk songs and Classical operatic selections 

The company also announces a new course in 
vocal training by Oscar Saenger. This course 
consists of twenty lessons on double disk Victor 
records for ‘soprano, mezzo-soprano, tenor, bari 
tone or bass. Information about the course may 
be had from any Victor dealer or from the Educa 
tional Department of the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, Camden, N. J. 

COMMON SENSE BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION. 

The Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company has just 

issued a valuable pamphlet entitled “Absolutely?” 


Boston Chicago 


a reprint of an article on fireproofing by 
W. Fitzpatrick, the well-known architect. School 
authorities who are interested at this season of 
the year in the designing of school buildings will 
find this pamphlet of considerabie helpfulness in 
determining the character and extent of the fire- 
proofing which they apply to their school build- 
ings. 

Copies 
Journal 
eS 

FEDERATION OF ASSOCIATIONS 
MEETS. 

The National Federation of State 
Associations held two enthusiastic 
the Hotel Baltimore, Kansas City, 
connection with the meeting of 
of Superintendence of the 
Association. 

Representatives from forty states were present. 
The representatives from the various states ex- 
changed ideas on the proper organization of state 
educational associations. 

The federation is becoming a very essential 
factor among the several state associations since 
it acts as a clearing house for anything new that 
is proposed. The following are the officers for 
the coming year: President, Supt. Charles S. 
Foos, Reading, Pa.; vice-president, Alfred C. 
Thompson, Principal, State Norma! School, 
port, N. Y.; secretary-treasurer, E. M. 
Columbia, Mo., secretary, State 
ciation. 


Mr. F. 


will be 
who 


sent to any 
addresses the 


subscriber of the 
firm at Jamestown, 


Educational 
meetings at 
Missouri, in 
the Department 
National Education 


Brock 
Carter, 
Teachers’ Asso- 


The Bland-Creekmore bill of Arkansas which 
has just been signed by the governor, provides for 
state uniformity of textbooks. Among the pur- 
poses which it is claimed the new bill meets are 
that reductions of from ten to fifteen per cent in 
the prices of books may be gained; good books 
may be secured for all districts alike; the expense 
of new books is saved when families move from 
one district or county to another; a state course 
can be arranged and followed when the same 
texts are used in all schools. 


Billerica, Mass. Teachers have been granted 
a uniform increase of $50 from January 1, and 
a salary schedule 


has been adopted. 
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THE SUPREMA 
Adjustable Window Shade 


is the final solution of the 
shading problem for schools. 





Everlasting Shade satis- 
faction is assured with the 
installation of Suprema. 


Full particulars upon request 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 


230 S. Fifth Ave. Chicago, III. 











High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and appropriate 
in its academic significance. A trial will convince you of its 
practical value to your school. 


WeITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 











TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


For the Physical Development of Children 


We carry a complete line of the most popular play- 
ground apparatus on the market. Let the children 
play but give them the right kind of an apparatus and 
thereby prevent accidents. Our Playground Appara- 
tus is durable, strong and safe. 
Now used in many of the largest 
parks and school playgrounds in 
the country. We guarantee every 
piece of Playground Apparatus 
we make. Write today for our 
new catalog on Playground Ap- 
paratus. 


W. S. TOT HILL Cestadiisnes 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
















The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 

You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 
is sharp. 
When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 
the lead. 
Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
the same. 

That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 
not practical. 

We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


try them. 
Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 








OULDN’T it be foolish to say “something between 

1 and 2,” if you meant “1'A” or “1%”? Isn't it_justas 
foolish to say, “something between Pea Green and Olive 
Green,” when you are trying to designate a color? 


Munsell Color System 


is an exact, scientific color-system. It isan adequate color-language. You 
can talk of colors same as you speak of fractions. For 40 cents we will 
send introductory box of colors with an illustrated, explanatory booklet. 


Circular descriptive of Munsell color theory FREE. 


Wadsworth, 


= aay tee Hh i“ al Howland & Co., 
, 7 Inc. 


42 a ee 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Material for the Munse/l 
Color System 


Cele ' 
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Boston, Mass. 


























CAPS and GOWNS 


is the satisfactory answer to the 
question what shall we wear at 


COMMENCEMENT 


Reasons- 
Economy 
Uniformity 
Dignity 
Write for purchase or rental outfits 


COX SONS & VINING 


72 Madison Avenue NEW YORK 
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Send for free illustrated 
Booklet 
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Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 

















Make Your Own 
Photo-Library Paste 


Simply stir Jellitac powder into water. 
Save 75% of the present cost. Ideal for 
school and kindergarten use. Special 
price to school boards. 

ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., Manufacturers 


Established 1888 
NEW YORK 





IT 1$ THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
ECONOMICAL AND SERVICE- 
ABLE BLACKBOARD FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 


The ground slate writing surface which is applied with a trowel is 

hard, smooth, and exceedingly durable. For writing and erasing qualities 

DUROPLATE is’ unexcelled. 

Chalk marks are always clear, E UW) A OW LES 

sharp, and distinct, and can be * ° : 

read from any angle without MANUFACTURER —- PUBLISHER 
ini . SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 

straining the eyes. 


327-33!) SOUTH MARKET ST. 
Write for prices and 


CHICAGO 
free samples. 


OROPLAT 


THE GUARANTEED BLACKBOARD 




















90-92 WEST BROADWAY 





(See page 13) 
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| foavuess |} 
| SCHOOL 
\\ PASTE 


A PURE, WHITE DEXTRINE PASTE. NOT 
MADE FROM STARCH OR FLOUR. 

All sizes from 2 ounce up. Sample gladly sent to School Boards 

THE BAYLESS SONS CO., 12 ist St., Muncie, Ind. 


Manufacturers 
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WHENEVER YOU NEED ENGRAVINGS 


| + of any kind for reports, bulletins, pros- 
| : pectuses, high school annuals, monthly 
ee student publications, etc., don’t forget 


S - P 
MILWAUKEE 


Our experience with school work 
entitles us to consideration. S-P quality 
and service has built us a business. 


Write today, if you need engravings. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 




































STREISSGUTHPETRAN ENGRAVING C0:) 


[WEST WATER SWELLS ST. MILWAUKEE J 
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THE SUPREMA 
Adjustable Window Shade 


is the final solution of the 
shading problem for schools. 





Everlasting Shade satis- 
faction is assured with the 
installation of Suprema. 


Full particulars upon request 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 


230 S. Fifth Ave. Chicago, III. 














High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and appropriate 
in its academic significance. A trial will convince you of its 
practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 











TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


For the Physical Development of Children 


We carry a complete line of the most popular play- 
ground apparatus on the market. Let the children 
play but give them the right kind of an apparatusand 
thereby prevent accidents. Our Playground Appara- 
tus is durable, strong and safe. 
Now used in many of the largest 
parks and school playgrounds in 
the country. We guarantee every 
piece of Playground Apparatus 
we make. Write today for our 
new catalog on Playground Ap- 
paratus. 


W. S. TOTHILL Céstadiisnes 18751807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
















The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 


is sharp. 

When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break 
the lead. 

Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just 
the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are 


not practical. 
We claim that ours is practical and would like to have you 


try them. 





Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 





Make Your Own 
Photo-Library Paste 


Simply stir Jellitac powder into water. 

Save 75% of the present cost. Ideal for 

school and kindergarten use. Special 

price to school boards. 

ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., Manufacturers 
Established 1888 

90-92 WEST BROADWAY 





so pee oth 
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NEW YORK 











SCHO OL ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


(See page 13) 








OULDN’T it be foolish to say omens between 

1 and 2,” if you meant “LA” or “1%”? Isn't it just as 
foolish to say, “something between Pea cane and Olive 
Green,’ when you are trying to designate a color? 


Munsell Color System 


is an exact, scientific color-system. It isan adequate color-language. You 
can talk of colors same as you speak of fractions. For 40 cents we will 
send introductory box of colors with an illustrated, explanatory booklet. 


Circular descriptive of Munsell color theory FREE. 


Wadsworth, 
Howland & Co., 


Inc. 


Sole Manufacturers of 
Material for the Munsell 
Color System 


Boston, Mass. 






























CAPS and GOWNS 


is the satisfactory answer to the 
question what shall we wear at 


COMMENCEMENT 
A Reasons- 
Economy 
Uniformity 
Dignity 
Write for purchase or rental outfits 


COX SONS & VINING 


72 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK 








Bronze Memorial 
Tablets 


“Tne: FURNISH, ‘“ 


Tha school ROOT: | 


3S-ROOTS * F Designs and Estimates 
S711) EMORY: OF se Free 
DERGARET- BPaGDSOr 


~ WAY at ’ 
* ple Send for free illustrated 


Booklet 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 


et TUN 

















IT 1S THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
ECONOMICAL AND SERVICE- 
ABLE BLACKBOARD FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 


pplied with a trowel is 


OROPLAT 


THE GUARANTEED BLACKBOARD 






The ground slate writing surface which is a 


hard, smooth, and exceedingly durable, For writing and erasing qualities 


DUROPLATE_ is E.W.AROWLES 


Chalk marks are always clear, 

sharp, and distinct, 

read from any angle MANUFACTURER - PUBLISHER 
: SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 

327-33! SOUTH MARKET ST. 


straining the eyes. 
CHICAGO 


unexcelled. 


and can be 
without 


Write for prices and 
free samples. 








BAYLESS SCH100 








A PURE, WHITE DEXTRINE PASTE. NOT 
MADE FROM STARCH OR FLOUR. 

All sizes from 2 ounce up. Sample gladly sent to School Boards 

THE BAYLESS SONS CO., 12 Ist St., Muncie, Ind. 


Manufacturers 
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WHENEVER YOU NEED ENGRAVINGS 


of any kind for reports, bulletins, pros- 
pectuses, high school annuals, monthly 
student publications, etc., don’t forget 


S - P 
MILW AUKEE 


Our experience with school work 
entitles us to consideration. S-P quality 
and service has built us a business. 


Write today, if you need engravings. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS. 




































STREISSGUTHPETRAN ENGRAVING C0.) 


WEST WATER & WELLS ST. MILWAUKEE 
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School Board Journal 





information sent to educators upon request. 
EBERHARD FABER - - 


The Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals 


were awarded Eberhard} Faber at the Panama-Pacific Exposition for 
Lead Pencils, Penholders, ;Rubber Bands and Rubber Erasers. 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PENCIL 


“FINE WRITING” No. 293 
Round, green polish. Made in grades 1, 2, 3 and 4. Samples and 


Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


NEW YORK 








IN ITS FLIGHT OVER AMERICA 


- \\ die 





The EAGLE carries good will and good 
pencils to every pupil and teacher. 


Eagle Pencil Company 


(EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT ) 


703 East 13th Street 


New York 

















A Bit Mixed. 

One day a new pupil in a music settlement 
came home and asked: “Mother, how many car- 
rots are there in a bushel? Teacher wants to 
know.” 

“What?” asked the mother. “What has that 
got to do with music?” 

“T don’t know,” replied the child. 

The next day the mother inquired what kind 
of music her child was being taught. The 
teacher laughed and said: “Well, we asked your 
child how many beats there were in a measure.” 


“Going to drop your cooking lessons right in 
the middle of the course? Why, I heard you got 
a proposal of marriage on the strength of going 
to cooking school.” 

“T did. And now that I am going to be mar- 
ried, what’s the use of bothering any further?” 
Why Teachers, Etc. 

[From an examination paper. ] 


POSITIVE. COMPARA- SUPERLA- 
TIVE. TIVE. 

Little. Small. Tiny. 

Much. Not much. Nothing. 


The Worst of Their Offending. 

The Sunday-school class at the kirk had been 
reading the story of Joseph and his brethren, 
and it was the turn of the visiting minister to 
examine the lads, says the Scottish American. 
The replies to his questions were quick, intelli- 
gent and correct. 

“What great crime did these sons of Jacob 
commit ?” 

“They sold their brother, Joseph,” was the 
reply. 

“Quite correct, and for how much?” 

“Twenty pieces o’ siller.” 

“Very good. And what added to the cruelty 
and wickedness of these brothers?” No answer. 
“What made their treachery even more detest- 
able and heinous?” 

A bright little fellow stretched out an eager 
hand. “Well, my little man?” said the minister, 
encouragingly. 

“Please, sir, they sellt him ower cheap!” 

Another Outrage. 

“See here, you,” said the Subway Guard to 
the Oollege Professor who was carrying a 
lighted cigar between his fingers, “you can’t do 
that here. Chuck it away!” 

“T yield to your superior strength,” retorted 
the College Professor, “but I shall write to the 
papers exposing your outrageous interference 
with Academic freedom.”—N. Y. Times. 





An elderly visitor was trying to make con- 
versation with a shy little school girl, and to 
this end recalled incidents of his own school 
days. 

“We used to have recitations — ‘speaking 
pieces,’ we called it—every Friday afternoon,” 
he said, “and even now I can remember some of 
the poems‘that pleased me most. There was one 
on the ‘Reindeer,” for example. Do you or any 
of your little comrades recite that?” 


“T don’t think so,” the little girl murmured, 
timidly. “We have lots of nature lessons and 
poems—one on clouds and one on mist and one 
on the fog at sea—but I don’t think we have any 
about rain.” 

Schoolroom Howlers. 

Let the doubters deny that there is humor in 
the schoolroom. The following “howlers” were 
found in recent examination papers of youthful 
aspirants to educational distinction: 

“Horsepower is the distance one horse can 
carry a pound of water in one hour.” “The 
earth is an ablative tabloid.” “To kill a butter- 
fly you pinch its borax.” “The Pope always 
lives in a Vacuum.” 

Also these: 

“A deacon is the lowest form of a Christian,” 
and a “short circuit is a preacher on the circus 
who is short.” 

An aspirant described a ruminating animal 
as one “that chews its own cubs.” A choice 
plum is the defining of the Zodiac as “The Zoo 
of the sky where all the animals go after they 
are dead.” 

A candidate described George Washington as 
“remarkable for telling the biggest lie,” while 
one is inclined to agree with the cadet who said, 
“The process of digestion begins in the kitchen.” 
“How would you keep a log?” elicited the an- 
swer, “Clean.” 

Are There Such Teachers? 

One day Mr. Smith went to buy a bushel of 
buckwheat for sowing. The man who sold the 
wheat was away, but his wife undertook to wait 
on the customer. She found a peck measure, 
and they went to the granary. She filled the 


measure twice, and, pouring the contents into 
the bag, began to tie it up. “But, Mrs. Lawton,” 
said the man, “it takes four pecks to make a 
bushel.” “Oh, does it?” replied the woman, as 
she untied the bag. “Well, you see I never had 
any experience in measuring grain before I mar- 
ried Mr. Lawton. I always taught school.” 








Kemble 


“What you bawlin’ about? You don’t hafter 
git yer face washed er go to school!”—Judge. 











Did He Get It? 

“Now, Principal Jones, I don’t see how with 
your salary you can afford such an expensive 
summer travel,” remarked Director Titewad of 
the Bolerus school board. 

“You’re right, sir,” answered Jones. “I can’t; 
I ought to have a bigger salary!” 


Among School Board Members. 

Moderator Corntassel—“What kind of a man 
is Superintendent Smithers, anyway ?” 

Secretary Dairy—‘Well, I’ll tell you. You've 
seen them snowstorms along early in December 
when there’s a good deal of wind, but not much 
sleighing? That’s the sort he is.” 

One Kind of Ability. 

First School Board Member—“You say Super- 
intendent Jones has great executive ability?’ 

Second School Board Member—“Yes.” 

First School Board Member—‘What makes 
you think so?” 

Second School Board Member—“Because he 
manages to hold his job without any kind of 
real work.” 

The Colonel’s Boys. 

An affable book agent approached a prominent 
Texan. 

“Colonel,” said he, “those are mighty fine boys 
of yours.” 

“The finest ever, stranger,” acquiesced the 
colonel. “The finest in Texas.” 

“T reckon you buy them anything they want?” 

“Why, sure, stranger; I buy them anything 
they need, whether they want it or not.” 

“Then, colonel, let me sell you a cyclopedia 
for them. There’s nothing else that will benefit 
them so much.” 

The colonel looked at the agent in astonish- 
ment. 

“Why, stranger,” said he, “them boys of mine 
don’t need no cyclopedia. They ride mules.” 


Suspicion Confirmed. 

A worthy vicar in a rural parish who preached 
one Sunday in the interest of foreign missions 
was surprised on entering the village shop dur- 
ing the week to be greeted with marked coldness 
by the old dame who kept it. 

He asked the cause, and the good woman, pro- 
ducing a half crown from a drawer and throw- 
ing it down before him, said: 

“I marked that coin and put it in the plate 
last Sunday, and here it is back in my shop. I 
knowed well them poor Africans never got the 
money.” 

As He Knew It. 
Teacher—“Tommy, can you spell ‘fur’ ?”’ 
Thomas—“Yes, sir. F-U-R.” 
Teacher—“That’s right. Now can you tell 

me what fur is?” 

Thomas—“Yes, sir. 
way.”—Cornell Widow. 


Fur is an awful long 


Overshadowed. 
“We are often impressed with the slightness 
of our own knowledge.” 
“T’ve been made to realize that,” replied Mr. 
Cumrox. “I’ve been listening to my daughter’s 
commencement essay.” 
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- Educational Trade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
be S  placeinthis Directory. Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 

Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 
L. 0. Draper Shade Co 
Suprema Shading Works. 
Caxton School Supply Co. 
The Aeroshade Co 
Perennial Shade Co 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Empire Seating Co 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 


Binney & Smith. 

Fagle Pencil Co. 

American Crayon Co, 

Devoe & Raynolds 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
w. S. Tothill. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Sosman & Landis 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

Steel Furniture Co. 

N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Hmpire Seating Co. 


BANKING MACHINES 
American Banking Mach. Co. 


BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- 
TION, 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Beaver Board Companies, 
Caxton School Supply Co. 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Penna. Struct. Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
BOOK COVERS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
D. C. Heath & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Isaac Pitman & Sons 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
American Book Co. 
Gregg Publishing Co 
World Book Co. 
J. B. Lippineott Co. 
Ginn & Co 
The Phonographic Institute 
D. Appleton & Co 
Newson & Co 
BUILDERS’ 
Sargent & Co. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard 
Cox Sons & Vining. 
CHEMICALS. 
Central Scientific Co 
CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith 
American Crayon Co 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham. Little & Co. 
Peter & Volz. 
Associated Mfrs. Co 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Co 
DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 
DESK SURFACING MACHINE, 
Wayvell Chappell & Co 
DICTIONARIES. 
Merriam Co. 
DIPLOMAS. 
Ames & Rollinson. 
Martin Diploma Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co 
Central City Chemical Co 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
C. Christiansen. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
POOR CHECKS. 
Norton Door Check Co. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


HARD WARE, 


G.& C 


DRAFTING ROOM 
FURNITURE, 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
Cc, Christiansen 


DRAWING MATERIAL, 
Frederick Post Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 
Glauber Brass Mfg Co. 


D, A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co 
ENGRAVINGS. 
S.-P. Engraving Co. 


ERASERS, 
Peter & Volz, 
Caxton School Supply Co. 


ERASER CLEANERS. 
American Seating Co. 
James Lynn, 


Dudfield Mfg. Co. 


FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co 
Stand. Electric Time Co. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
Minnesota Manufacturers Assn 
Stewart Iron Works. 

FIRE EXIT DEVICES. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co, 
Sargent & Co. 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 

FIRE PROOF DOORS, 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Co 

FLAG POLES 
Milwaukee Steel Post Co. 
FLAGS, 


The Chicago Flag & Decorat. Co. 


Annin & Co. 
FLOOR BRUSHES. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING.,. 
Samuel Cabot 


FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE, 


Wayvell Chappell & Co 
FORGES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
FUMIGATORS. 
Associated Mfrs, Co. 
Central City Chemical Co. 
FURNACES. 
Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 
FURNITURE, 
American Seating Co. 
Peabody Scheel Furniture Co, 
Haney School Furniture Co 
Peter & Volz Co. 
Steel Furniture Co, 
N. J. School & Church Furn. Co 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 
FE. H. Stafford Mfg. Co. 
Quaint Art Furniture Co 
GAS MACHINES. 
Detroit Heat. & Light. Co 
GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES 
American Seating Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
GLOBES. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Cc. S. Hammond & Co. 
GRAPHOPHONES, 
Columbia Graphophone Co. 
GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


W. S. Tothill 
American Playground Device Co. 


HEATING APPARATUS. 
Amer. Foundry & Furnace Co 
INK—DRY. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Bayless Sons Co. 
INK-FLUID. 
Mackinac Importing & Trad. Co. 
Francis J. Peck & Co 
INK WELLS. 
Inkwell Co 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co. 
Squires Inkwell Co. 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 
Co. 
JANITORS’ 
Associated Mfrs. 
Theo. B 


ie Be 


SUPPLIES. 
Co 
Robertson Products Co 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE, 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Leonard Peterson & Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES. 
Schaar & Co 
Central Scientific Co. 
LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co 
Crescent Machine Co. 
C. Christiansen. 
Tannewitz Works. 

Amer. Wood Work. Mach. Co 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
LIBRARY SHELVING, 

Durand Steel Locker Co. 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER. 
L. Sonneborn Sons. 
LIQUID SLATING. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
LIQUID SOAP. 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 
LOCKERS, 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co 
Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Berger Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Crescent Machine Co 
Amer. Wood Work. Mach, Co. 
MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 
E, H. Sheldon & Co. 
Cc. Christiansen 
A. L. Bemis 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Grand Rapids School 
MAPS. 
Cc. S. Hammond & Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS, 
Williams, Ine, 
METAL DOORS. 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


Equip. Co. 


John 


MICROSCOPES. 
Spencer Lens Company. 
MOTION PICTURE 


MACHINES, 
Nicholas Power Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co 
MOVABLE CHAIR-DESES. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Empire Seating Company. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 

PAINTS-WALL., 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Patek Brothers. 

PAPER BALERS. 
Alsteel Mfg. vo. 

Davenport Mfg. Co. 
Wenzelmann Mfg. Co. 

PAPER TOWELS. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
PARTITIONS. 
Partition Co. 

PASTE. 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co. 
Bayless Sons Co 
PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
Fr. H Cook & Co. 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS, 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
W. S. Tothill. 

Hill-Standard Mfg. Co. 
American Playground Device Co. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES, 

L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 

D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Mershon & Morley. 

American Portable House Co. 
The Armstrong Co. 

Louis Bossert & Sons 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Type Founders Co. 
PROGRAM CLOCKS, 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
tandis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 
Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 
McIntosh Stereop. Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co 


Folding 


RECORD SYSTEMS. 
Cc. F. Williams & Son, Ine, 
RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS, 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS, 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
SCHOOLROOM HEATERS. 
International Heater Co 
Hlaynes-Langenberger Mfg. Co, 
SCHOOL WAGONS, 
The Wayne Works, 
Studebaker Corporation, 
SCHOOL WAGON HEATERS. 
Miller Vehicle Heater Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. 
Schaar & Co. 
SELF MOISTENING BRUSHES. 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
SOAP DISPENSERS, 
B. J. Johnson Soap Co 
STEEL FLAG POLES. 
Otto Biefeld & Co 

STEREOPTICONS. 
Badger Stereop. & Pict. Mach. Co. 
Underwood & Underwood 

SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co. 
TALKING MACHINES. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION. 
Johnson Service Co. 

TOILET PAPER. 
Peckham, Little & Co, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 

TOWER CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 


TYPE. 
American Type Founders Co. 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS, 
United Electric Co. 
Spencer Turbine Cleaner Co, 
VARNISH, 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Patek Brothers, 
VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
Amer. Foundry & Furnace Co, 
VISES, 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
C,. Christiansen 
Tannewitz Works. 
A. L. Bemis. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co. 
WALL DEAFENING, 
Samuel Cabot. 
WALL PAINTS. 
Keystone Varnish Co. 
Patek Brothers. 
Billings-Chapin Co. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 
American Vulcanized Fiber Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE. 
Austral Window Co 
WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Cc. I. Wimmer. 
R. R. Johnson. 
Whitcomb & Boyce 
WIRE FENCES 
Iron Works, 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
Oliver Machinery Co, 
Crescent Machine Co, 
Tannewitz Works 
American Wood Work. Mach. Co. 
Grand Rapids School Equip. Co, 


Stewart 
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Heath & Co., D. C nee 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co...51 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefiell Co 4 


Hill-Standard 
Holden Patent 


Mfg. Co 76 
Book Cover Co if) 


Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., The....56 
Hoyt Co., Arthur S.. 92 
International Heater Co 58 
Johnson Soap Co., B. J 6 
Johnson, R. R 8) 
Johnson Service Co 65 
Keenan Structural Slate Co ‘ 1 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co 46 
Keystone Varnish Co 42 
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Landis Eng. & Mfg. CO... ..ccccccccocs 61 
Langslow, Fowler C0... .cccsccccccces 5 
SRNOORE Oe... FT, Bosccscescsctxaenat 76 
Longmans, Green & Co......scceceecs 75 
Ra, GOD oi iekccdcdscsniaccemmenee 72 
Mackinac Impt. & Trading OCo...... 80 
PEQOREeM GO. “Diiisccccsncackecewes 14 
PORSCHES Ris sci vivecsiones: 78 
McConnell School Supply Co......... 10 
McIntosh Stereopticon Go............ 40 
Medart Mfg. Oo., Fred... ccccccccccs 62 
Mershon & Morley Co.........ccccees 7 
Miller Vehicle. Heater “Co............ 2 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Go....... 64 
Milwaukee Steel Post Co............. 78 
Minnesota Mfgs. ASSN..........cece0s 69 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co.2d Cover 


Nelson 7  & Saas 45 & 78 
N. J. School-Church Furniture Co... 6 
Newson & TW une66téc0h 00d sendnodeneel 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co........ 12 
Nicholas Power Go.....cccccccsccecees 69 
Norton Door Check Co..........ceee0. 7 
Oliver Machinery (©o.......cccsccccess 76 
Patek Bros bdven sos cedueenseeeteees 62 
Peabody School Furniture Co........ Bt] 
Peck & Oo,, PRAMS Bos scsesoteevesxs 76 
Peckham, Edttie &. 00.0. siiccsccccscs 10 
Penna, Structural Slate Co.......... 1 
Perennial] Shade Oo......secccccoccces 44 
Tess @ VOR. Geis avdiventaseniasasiel 4 
Peterson & Co., Leonard............ 16 
Phonographic Institute, The -.74 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac............... 74 
3 ee rrr 66 
Quaint Art Furniture Co............. { 
Rand, McNally & Co... ber<sagess 74 


Robertson Products Co., Theo. B...70 


OWE, Be. Ws Bias totcnavctawieves bec 82 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co.........sse.: 47 
Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co............ 11 
DOSOORE OD Gib sihsidivcsvvavssdiacsente $1 
BCHARE & COMPAR. 0 cccccvscccccccduns 68 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Oo.66 
Baeeeee @ Ges Bi Bes daccocsscsannane 48 
Silver, DBUPGGE Ge Dovecvecsccucscvess 14 
BOMMODOTR. HOWE: Bisiccdccswcvssavvedes 8 
Sosman & Landis............ oe 
Sower Co., Christopher.... re TTy 
Spencer Lens Co........... cnet eau 
Speneer Turbine Cleaner Co rr 
Squires Inkwell Co........ ...10 
Stafford Mfg. Co., E. H... TTY 
Standard Electric Time Co..4th Cover 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C... .. 80 
Steel Furniture Co spa 
Stewart Iron Works Co... vee 
S.-P. Engraving Co......... TTT TC 
Studebaker Corp. 13 
Tannewitz Works, The.. ‘ oosele 
Tothill, Ws Ghisacicrssve tee rea 
Underwood & Underwood ee 
United Electrie Co., The vp Ge 
U. S. Inkwell Co errs 
Victor Animatograph Co.............7 
Victor Talking Machine Co evn vene 
Virginia School Supply Co os seein 
Vonnegut Hardware Co Soshéccnnae 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co..........82 
Wayne Works, The.. seo) cen e® 2 
Wayvell Chappell & Co ..12 
Wenzelmann Mfg. Co eal 
Whitcomb & Boyer , 80 & 82 
Williams Ine., John ada 
Williams & Sons. Inc., C. F........ 5 
Wimmer & Co.. OC Livsccccecneees . 80 
Wolff Mfg. Co.. VWs... ccrcccccoccvcsecs 51 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, write our Subscribers’ Free Service Department, care of American School Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MICHIGAN SCHOOLS USE 


“Standard” Electric Time Equipments 


“4 High Sc 
Mic? 


hool, Petoskey, Mich. 


— .F mouth A Group of 
“pieh © Modern Michigan Schools Equipped with Standard Electric Time Systems. 


High School, Norway, Mich. 





8 DETROIT SCHOOLS HAVE “STANDARD” SYSTEMS 


Wherever you find schools equipped to secure the most reliable and efficient results, you will see 


“‘Standard”’ Electric Time Systems. 


Your school children need the corrective influence of a ‘“‘Standard’’ equipment. 


Your teachers and principals need its help. 


You ought at least find out what a “Standard” system would cost for your High or Principal Grammar 
School without further delay. Write Home Office or nearest Branch today. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





50 Church Street 261 Franklin Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
Marsh-Strong Building 
LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES: 


Rockefeller Building 
CLEVELAND 





Brown-Marx Building 341 North Crawford Avenue 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO 

461 Market Street 

SAN FRANCISCO 






































PARK VIEW SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C 
Snowden Ashford, Architect 


281 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows 
of this Building 


DRAFTLESS VENTILATION 
Park View School, Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: Nov. 10, 1916. 

To obtain fresh outside air without draft, open windows 
without flapping shades and bars of sunshine across the desks 
of pupils, and for ease of adjustment, the AUSTRAL Windows 
surpass any that I have ever used. 

Among the hundreds of visitors to our New Park View 
School, no feature has attracted greater interest or attention 
or received greater commendation than your windows. 

I believe they meet a long-felt need and will receive the 
wide recognition they deserve. 

Very truly yours, 
F. S. Fairley, Principal. 


Write for New School Catalogue 


AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY 
101 Park Avenue NEW YORK 
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CENTENNIAL SCHOOL, WINNIPEG 
Edgar Prain, Architect 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


Make Your Floors and Partitions Sound -proof 


by lining them with the standard deadener 


Cabot’s “Quilt” 


Cabot’s Quilt has made more buildings really sound-proof 
than all other deadening methods combined. Musical 
schools are the hardest buildings to deaden, and the N. E. 
Conservatory of Music, Canadian Conservatory of Musie, 
N. Y. Institute of Musical Art, and many others show 
that Quilt is perfect. Sound-proof, rot-proof, vermin-proof 
and fire-retarding. Quilt is the only deadener that breaks 
up and absorbs the sound-waves. It is a thick, elastic 
cushion of dead-air spaces. 


Send for sample and full catalog. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemist, Boston 
1133 Broadway, N. Y. 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 





























